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“The Girl I Leave Behind Me”—Haskell Coffin 


Chrisiy iad Eckhardt 


Send for 
Swifts Premiuni’ 
-Calendar-1918 


Four great patriotic paintings by 


A. W. Eckhardt 
Sydney H. Riesenberg 


““Wigwag Signals” 
“ " 
Somewhere at Sunrise” 


Haskell Coffin “The Girl I Leave Behind Me” 
Howard Chandler Christy 
“When Sammy Comes Marching Home” 


Have these beautiful pictures in your home 


SEE the sad, brave leave-taking of Has- 
kell Coffin’s soldier and sweetheart. 
Have this great sailor painting by Mr. 
Riesenberg. Thrill over our daring Avia- 
tion Corps as does the charming girl in 
Mr. Eckhardt’s picture. See Mr. Christy’s 
painting of the time our Marines shall 
march victoriously up our streets again. 


This is the finest calendar of all the famous 
Swift series, for in these splendid paint- 
ings the strong national feeling of the hour 
has inspired four of our country’s greatest 
artists. 


Paintings beautifully reproduced 
in colors 


On the back of each picture are dozens 
of facts you want to know—how to rec- 
ognize a lieutenant when you see one, a 
captain, a major, an ensign, a boatswain, 
and to what branch of the service he 
belongs. Wigwag signals -~ how to give 
warning of the enemy’s approach. The 


Swift’s “Premium” Ham and Bacon are specially cured—delicious in flavor 


different types of battleships, cruisers, 
torpedo boats, destroyers, submarines. 
And the greatest wonder of the Great 
War —the airplanes— monoplanes, bi- 
planes, observation balloons. 


Each picture is ten anda half inches high, 
the whole calendar fifteen inches. There 
is no advertising on the front. The 
beauty of this calendar will delight you. 
Send for it today. 


How to get this calendar 


This beautiful calendar for 1918 will be sent 

to any address in the U. S. for 10c, in coin or 

stamps. 

or—Trade-mark end of 5 Swift’s “Premium”’ 
Oleomargarine cartons. 

or—4 labels from Swift’s “Premium” Sliced 
Bacon cartons. 

or—4 covers from Brookfield Sausage 
cartons. 

or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers. 

or—l10 Wool Soap wrappers. 

(If you live in Canada send 10c extra to pay 

duty.) Address Swift & Co., 4121 Packers 

Ave., Chicago. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 





When you face 
a Shave— 


You want a good partner 
to help you keep your 
face clean, smooth and 
comfortable. 


This new shaving 
stick gives lots of 
lather that softens 
the beard and 
keeps the skin cool 
and comfortable. 
You shave easily 
and quickly with 
Colgate’s. 


Unscrew 

the stub 

Notice how the 

stub unscrews so 

you can use the 

_ last bit of soap—a 

money-saving de- 

vice. Stick it on 

top of a new stick 

—or on a “Refill” 

costing less than 

eistaeaihes the complete grip. 

new stic When once you take 

hold of the octagon 

milled head you 

will understand 

why it is called 

“Handy Grip.” 

Even if your hands 

are wet it cannot 

slip, and when you 

are through shav- 

ing the box locks 
with a half turn. 

If your father has not 

tried Colgate’s Handy 

rip he will like its 

combination of econ- 

omy, convenience, 
speed and comfort. 


Colgate’s is sold 
everywhere — get. a 
Handy Grip for your 
shaving career. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 New York 

















want, Mother—a 
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WEEN your youngsters see 
a boy or girl go whizzing 
down the street on a Skudder 
Car—that is what they say. They have 
the automobile craze, naturally, like al- 
most everybody else in America—and 
the Skudder Car is the way to satisfy 
their consuming desire, at little cost. 


The SKUDDER Car has taken the 
world of childhood by storm. Its 
easy, automatic action makes it ex- 
tremely simple for any boy or girl to 
operate. The double-ratchet direct 
drive propels it at a rate of from ten 
to twelve miles an hour—simply by 
shifting the weight from one foot to the 
other. It is a coaster, too. 


HIGH STANDARD, bicycle construction, 
strong and rugged—built for hard service and 
rough usage. Ball bearing. 12 and 10-in., rub- 
ber tired, wire wheels and 8-in. steering wheel. 


EVERY boy or girl who has ever seen one 
knows there is no substitute for a Skudder 
Car. 

The SKUDDER Car is sold at many of the 
best stores throughout the United States— 
department stores, toy stores, hardware 
stores, etc. If your dealer does not have 
the Skudder Car, write to us for complete 
information. 


Janesville Products Company 


Department 129 Janesville, Wisconsin 






































The Tires On That 
Christmas Bicycle 


are important. You know what the other fellows 
with bikes say about United States Tires. They’re 
not only the snappiest looking tires made, but 
what’s a lot more important, they wear longer and 
better on both city pavement and country roads. 


Ten different treads from which to pick the one 
that you think will best fit your road requirements. 


So when you ask Dad or Mother for a new 
bike for Christmas, don’t forget to tell them you 
want it equipped with United States Tires. 


United States Bicycle Tires 


Ave Good Tires 
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We want more suggestions for the chain campaign to insure 
motoring safety for everyone. The campaign which is of immediate, 
personal concern to every man who wants to protect himself, his 
wife, his children—from the driver, always ready to take a gambler’s 
We want your ideas. 


Help Us Insure Motoring Safety for Everyone 


AMERICAN CHAIN CO. Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
’ InCanada: Dominion ChainCo. Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario XI 


trad’tar Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World reas’ mark 


THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE-—ALL TYPES, ALL SIZES, ALL FINISHES--FROM PLUMB- 
ERS’ SAFETY CHAIN TO SHIPS’ ANCHOR CHAIN 
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'HE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SUGGESTED BY A CAR OWNER 

who has the best interests of motoring at heart. Experience taught 
him that tire chains are the only mechanical device yet invented that 
is absolutely dependable to make slippery roads safe. 
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= AGAIN AND AGAIN , SIX STROKES IN ALL, THE QUIRT LASHES 2 
: SPATTED AGAINST MY FATHERS BACK : 


LONE BULLS GREAT 


sister, Nitaki, had seen her twelfth when 

it happened. That was a bad-medicine 
day for us all: we little knew what trouble, 
what danger and suffering, we should have to 
endure because of my father’s pride and 
anger and unforgiving heart. We were en- 
camped on the Teton River close to the four 
buttes that we had named the Four Persons. 
The Pekuni, or South Blackfeet, were a nu- 
merous people; our camp numbered about 
eight hundred lodges. 

Because we were so many, our wise fore- 
fathers had made certain rules regarding hunt- 
ing. One of those rules was that whenever the 
tribe wished to make a big killing of buffaloes, 
in order to obtain many hides for tanning into 
leather for. new lodges, or for other purposes, 
a hunter should not go out by himself to the 
chase, lest he frighten the game away. 

There was a severe penalty for breaking that 
rule. When a man was guilty of disobeying it, 
the chiefs ordered the Seizer band of the All 
Friends’ Society to punish him. Thereupon 
they seized him and tore his clothes and 
whipped him, and sometimes they even de- 
stroyed his ledge and killed his fast buffalo- 
running horses. That was entirely just: the 
very life of the people depended upon the suc- 
cessful hunting of the buffaloes; the animals 
furnished us with our food, our clothing and 
our shelter, and anyone who selfishly went out 
in a time of need to hunt them by himself 
caused the whole tribe to suffer. 

One day in the New-Grass Moon of my 
fourteenth summer, some hunters complained 
to the chiefs that constant individual hunt- 
ing had scattered and driven away the buffa- 
loes so that it was impossible to get the 
number of hides needed for making new lodges. 
The chiefs at once ordered the camp crier to 
notify the people that until further notice no 
one was to hunt alone or to ride out on the 
plains. At the same time they ordered the 
Raven Carriers’ band of the All Friends to 
watch the surrounding plains and to report 
daily the size and position of the buffalo herds. 

As the camp crier rode by, shouting the 
order of the chiefs to the people, my father, 
Lone Bull, was sitting in our lodge. 

‘Ha! Those chiefs order us to do this and 


I HAD seen my fourteenth year and my 
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In Ten Chapters 


do that as if we were so many chil- 
dren !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ But I shall go 
hunting if I want to, for all their 
rules and threats. ’’ 

We thought that he spoke idly; but two 
days later he suddenly said to my mother, 
‘*Sataki, how much meat have we?’’ 

‘*We used the last of the fresh meat this 
morning,’’ she answered. ‘‘There is enough 
dry meat to last another day.’’ 

‘*Oh, very well. We shall remain idle, then, 
another day,’’ said my father, ‘‘and when the 
dry meat is also gone I shall go hunting. My 
woman and children shall have meat, fat meat 
and plenty of it, though I break every one of 
the hunting rules. ’’ 

“Oh, my man!’’ cried my mother in dis- 
may. ‘‘Think what the Seizers will do to you 
if you disobey the order of the chiefs! You 
must not break the law. There is plenty of 
meat in camp. I will go at once and ask one 
of our relatives or friends for some. ’’ 

‘*Hal Those Seizers would not dare touch 
me!’’ my father exclaimed. ‘*I shall go hunting 
day after to-morrow morning. And I forbid 
you to ask anyone for meat. Since the day you 
and I first set up a lodge together we have had 
plenty of meat of my own killing. I am very 
proud of that. We never have begged food, and 
never shall, as long as I can draw a bow- 
string.’’ 

When my father went out of the lodge my 
mother cried a long time, and told us that 
we were surely going to have great trouble; 
we prayed to the sun to bring in a great 
herd of buffaloes, so that a chase would be 
ordered. The next morning the watchers re- 
ported that a big herd was far out on the 
plains south of the river, but that it was in 
such a wide, long, level flat that it was not 
advisable to try to approach it. Oh, how we 
hoped and prayed that during the coming 
night the animals would move northward to 
the rough breaks of the river! But that was 
not to be. Soon after daylight the next morning 















Chapter One 


the camp crier announced that the 
big herd was still in the centre of 
the flat. And as he made his rounds 
he again shouted the order of the 
chiefs, and told the people that they must be 
patient and remain quietly at home. 

‘*Hal’”? my father exclaimed, when the crier 
had passed our lodge. ‘‘They continue to for- 
bid us to hunt, we who have not a mouthful of 
food in the lodge. Well, the rest may do as they 
are ordered, but there is one man who is going 
out after fresh meat. And you, Black Otter, my 
son,’’ he said, turning to me, ‘‘shall go with 
me. ’? 

‘“‘Oh, my man! Pity me!’’ my mother cried. 
‘*As you love your children, as you love me, 
do not break the hunting rule!’’ 

‘*It is because I love you all so much that I 
am going out,’’ my father answered sternly. 
‘*Black Otter, run the horses in.’’ 

I looked at my mother, but she had covered 
her head with her robe and was crying. Well 
she knew that neither: plea nor argument would 
turn my father once he had made up his mind 
to do anything. So, picking up my lariat, I 
went up on the plain behind the camp and 
found and drove in our herd, which numbered 
about a hundred head. My father was waiting 
for me by the river, where I watered them; 
he caught two of them—his swiftest buffalo 
runner and a fast, gentle animal for me. 

When we had saddled the horses we rode 
westward out of camp. As we passed the lodge 
of White Antelope, chief of the Seizers, he came 
outside and asked us where we were going. My 
father never answered hini, but kept looking 
straight ahead as if he had not seen or heard 
him. Turning in my saddle several times as 
we went on, I noticed that the chief kept staring 
after us. 

After leaving camp we rode southwest out 
on the plain and toward the foothills of the 
Backbone - of - the - World (the Rocky Moun- 
tains), and, passing close under the western- 
most of the Four Persons buttes, we saw on its 
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summit one of the Raven Carriers watching 

the country. He signaled to us many times 

to turn back to camp, but my father paid no 

more attention to him than he had to the 

chief of the Seizers. On and on we rode, and 

long before midday came to the edge of the 
foothills. Here and there in the distance we 
had seen a few buffalo bulls, and under a ridge 
that we topped a sleek, fat, three-year-old bull 
was grazing. 

‘There is meat—good meat,’’ I said. ‘*You 
had better kill him.’’ 

‘*He is fair meat,’’ my father answered, ‘‘but 
there is better than that afoot; we shall have 
a fat dry cow before the day ends.’’ 

We rode to the top of the first of the foothills 
and, dismounting, looked at the country that 
stretched away east and north and south to the 
very sky line. Not very far out from us was 
the great herd of buffaloes that the Raven 
Carriers had been watching for several days. 
The animals were still in the centre of the great 
flat, and we could see that, as the watchers 
had said, no body of hunters could get near 
the herd in its present position. 

We sat there on the hilltop while my father 
smoked a pipe, and then we rode to the next 
foothill to the south. We cautiously made our 
way to the summit of it and looked down the 
other side. In the coulee between our hill and 
the next hill to the south was a band of forty 
or fifty buffalo cows and some calves. They 
were elose under us, no more than the length 
of two bowshots away, and we saw that one of 
the number was a very big, round-hipped cow 
—a dry cow undoubtedly and very fat. 

‘*The sun is good,’? my father said. ‘‘He 
has guided us to the very animal we want.’’ 

I made no answer, for my thoughts were all 
on what would happen to us upon our return 
to camp. I did not believe with my father that 
the Seizers would not dare to punish him for 
breaking the hunting rule. 

After looking over the ground, my father 
told me to remain where I was until he had 
circled round down to the mouth of the coulee. 
I was then to go to the head of it and to ride 
down and frighten the animals, when they 
would of course rush down past him and out 
on the plain. Everything worked just as he 
had predicted: when the buffaloes saw me 
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they threw up their short, tufted tails and! My father really believed that he could be- | done to one who breaks the hunting rules. Be 

| come the head chief of the tribe. But, young | wise: obey the orders of the chiefs—or what 
|as I was, I knew better. Running here and has been done to this man to-night shall also 
among them, rode up beside the dry cow and | there among the lodges with my playmates, I | be done to you.’’ 


with long leaps went down the narrow coulee. 
At the mouth of it my father cut right in 


shot an arrow in between her short ribs clear had often heard the men talk about my father. | 


to the feathering. The one arrow was enough ; 
she stopped and swayed on her fast-weakening 
legs, and suddenly toppled over, dead. 

We tethered our horses close beside her and 
began to butcher her. She was a fat cow ; and 
my father was more than pleased with the kill. 
He sang the coyote, or hunter’s, song while he 
worked, and when we had taken the tongue 
and all the choice meat that our horses could 
carry he rubbed his hands together and smiled. 

‘‘'There, my son,’? he exclaimed, ‘‘ your 
mother and sister will surely enjoy some of it 
this evening! Ha! And the chiefs ordered us to 
remain in camp and starve! Well, Lone Bull’s 
is one family that will not go hungry!’’ 

When the cow had dropped we had neither 
of us paid further attention to the rest’ of the 
band as they rushed straight out on the plain. 
But now, as we were about to load the horses 
with the meat, we noticed a great cloud of dust 
away off to the east, and at once suspected 
what had happened. Springing on his horse, 
my father started up the slope of the foothill, 
and I quickly followed him. At a fair height 
we drew rein and looked out on the plain. 

Sure enough, the band from which my father 
had shot the cow had rushed straight toward 
the big herd, which had taken alarm and was 
now running directly away from our camp. 

Upon my father alone rested the blame. 
Because of his pride and his 
disregard of what was for the 
welfare of the whole people, 
the much-needed buffaloes were 
rushing like a great black river 
straight south across the plains, 
probably never to stop this side 
of the breaks of the Missouri! 

I looked at my father. The 
contented smile was gone from 
his mouth, and into his eyes 
had come a worried expression. 
But it did not last long; he soon 
resumed his natural proud bear- 
ing and said, more to himself 
than to me, ‘‘Well, what of it? 
I have certainly stampeded the 
big herd, but whose fault is it? 
Not mine; my children must 
eat, though I break all the hunt- 
ing laws that ever were made. ’’ 

I made no answer to that, of 
course, and presently we went 
back to the meat, loaded it on 
the horses and, mounting on top 
of the half hides that covered 
it, rode homeward. The sun 
went down before we came to 
the camp, and as we wended 
our way among the lodges in the 
gathering darkness I noticed 
that the people stood and stared 
at us; they gave us no greeting, 
and did not even speak to one 
another. A strange, menacing 
silence seemed to spread out 
before us and to follow in our 
rear. 

We came to the doorway of 
our lodge and dismounted. My 
mother stood outside awaiting 
us, and even she spoke no word 
as she lowered the meat from 
one horse, and then the other, 
and carried it inside. If my 
father was uneasy, if he per- 
ceived as I did the hostility of 
the people toward him, he did 
not show it. Leaving me to unsaddle the horses 
and turn them loose, he entered the lodge. 

‘*Well, woman mine,’’ he said, ‘‘well, little 
daughter, you see that I have brought you 
some very fine, fat meat. Hurry and cook some 
of it. I know that you are very hungry, and 
so are we.”’ 

When I went inside I noticed that my moth- 
er’s hands trembled as she carved the buffalo 
tongue into a wide, thin sheet, and placed it 
and some boss ribs upon the red coals of the 
little fire. My father had laid aside his bow and 
had picked up the Hudson’s Bay Company 
flintlock that he had bought the summer before ; 
after examining it carefully and lovingly, he set 
it up against the back rest of the couch. He had 
fired the gun only a few times. Powder and balls 
were scarce; bow and arrows were effective 
enough for running buffaloes. The powerful 
white man’s weapon was reserved for time of 
war: 

The meat was soon broiled, and my mother 
passed us generous portions of it. She did not 
herself take any, and my father asked her 
whether she were ill. 

‘*T am sick at heart,’’ she answered. 

‘‘Ha! Take now the weight from that timid 
heart |’? my father exclaimed. ‘‘What! Do you 
still think that the Seizers would dare do any- 
thing to me? Am I not the greatest warrior of 
this tribe? Why, I count more coups than any 
two of them. I have more than once taken the 
lead and saved them from defeat in battle with 
our enemies. And am I not a medicine man 
and the owner of the Thunder Pipe? I could 
be—if I wished—the head chief of this tribe. So 
cease worrying and eat some of this fine meat. ’’ 


ORAWN BY E. 


In particular I remembered what old Low 
| Bear had said about him, not knowing that I 
| was near. 

“To become a chief,’’ he told his visitors, 
|**a man must be brave and generous and of 
| kind and even temper. Lone Bull is brave— 
|he is our greatest warrior—and he is very 
| generous. Many a widow and orphan almost 
| lives on the meat he kills. But he has a far 
|too proud and fiery heart; he gets terribly 


can never become a chief. ’’ 


outside. Their fear became mine; my food 
tasted bad in my mouth. I pretended to eat the 
rib I held, but with them kept my eyes on 
the doorway. Thus it was that we did not see 
the rumpling of the lodge skin at the back 
of the lodge as many hands noiselessly raised it 
in order to grip firmly the butts of the lodge 
poles. Nor could my father see it; he sat facing 
the fire, slowly eating a portion of tongue and 
between bites humming the coyote song. 
Suddenly, as some of the Seizers tilted the 


threw it, others sprang upon my father and 
grasped his arms before he could even use the 
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knife with which he had 

been cutting his food. He 

gave a terrible roar of 

anger and struggled furi- 

ously with his captors: My 

mother sprang toward him, 

crying out to the Seizers to take 

their hands off him. I, too, tried 

to get near him, but one of the Seizers held 
me firmly. My sister ran shrieking away into 
the darkness. A great crowd of people, muffled 
to the eyes in their robes, gathered quickly 
round us and spoke no word. There was 
something terrible in their silence; it showed 
that they approved of the punishment about 
to be given my father. 

Five of the Seizers firmly held him while 
others hurried to get possession of his weapons, 
and still others grabbed up every piece of 
meat that we had brought in. As soon as 
they had done that, the chief of the Seizers 
advanced and struck my father upon the 
back with a riding quirt. It was not a hard 
blow, but the broad rawhide lashes spatted 
loudly when they hit the tightly stretched 
buckskin shirt. Some of the people groaned 
at the sound of it. My mother gave a loud 
shriek and struggled to get free. I broke from 
my captor and sprang at the chief, but the 
Seizers grabbed me before I could reach him. 

Again and again, six strokes in all, the quirt 
lashes spatted against my father’s back, but he 
did not flinch or make any outcry. After the 
last stroke the Seizer chief straightened up 
and said: 

‘*Listen, you people here round standing. 





You have seen with your own eyes what is 








With that the Seizers released the three of 
us, and quickly went away with the weapons 
and the meat, and most of the crowd followed 
them or scattered to their homes. 

Sitting down on his couch, my father cov- 
ered his face with his hands. My sister re- 
turned, still crying, and put her hand in 
mine. The few people who remained, our 
relatives mostly, came forward and helped my 
mother reset the lodge and rebuild the little 
fire. Then, with a few words of sympathy, 


angry about nothing. Therefore I say that he they also went away and left us to ourselves. 


Once, twice, three times the fire burned 


Now I noticed that Nitaki also was not|down and my mother replenished it, and 
eating, and that she and my mother kept look- | during all that time my father did not take 
-|ing with frightened eyes at the curtain of the | his hands from his face or speak. His had 

doorway, and flinching at every little noise | been a terrible punishment. Not that the lashes 
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of the quirt had been painful; a child could 
have borne the sting of them; it was the act 
itself that hurt. To be whipped was to suffer 
a terrible degradation. Even children were 
never whipped, for to strike a youth was to 
break his spirit. 

My mother spoke again and again to my 
father, and begged him to lie down and sleep. 
He never “once replied or moved, and so the 
three of us lay down and left him sitting there 
in the dim light of the dying coals. And oh, 
how our hearts did yearn to comfort him in 
some way ! 

Wondering and worrying about what he 
would do with the coming of the new day, I 
at last fell into a restless sleep. More than once 
during the night I heard him groan and my 
mother speak to him. 

“Oh, my man, my man!’’ she would say. 
‘*What can I do to ease your aching heart?’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


PHCEBE AND THE SPHINX 
ty, Gy Alice F Daly age 


4 UDEAU was in to see me to-day,’’ 
said Judge Benton at dinner one eve- 


ning. ‘‘And what do you think he 


lodge up over our heads and completely over- | told me? He has a legacy. A great-aunt of 


| 


his has died and left him a small fortune. ’’ 

‘“* A legacy!’ cried his wife with quick 
interest. ‘‘How won- 
derful! What’s to pre- 
vent him now from 
going to Egypt?’’ 

The judge smiled. 
‘**He’s going. After all 
these years of wish- 
ing, at last he’s off— 
off to his tombs and 
his sphinx and his des- 
ert.’? 

‘* After all,’? Mrs. 
Benton began reflec- 
tively, ‘‘we do attain 
our little ambitions. 
Somehow we get the 
thing we want. It does 
seem as if, in-some un- 
foreseen way —’?’ 

“But, mother,” inter- 
rupted Phoebe, “do we, 
really ? Isn’t Trudy 
almost an exception? 
After all, grandmother 
has never lived in her 
little white house with 
green shutters. And 
you know that the very 
day Cousin Barry was 
made president of his 
company he said his 
real ambition had been 
to play the trombone. ’’ 

Cousin Barry, who 
sat opposite Phoebe, 
joined in the general 
laugh that followed. 

‘* Fate at least has 
been kind to us who 
live with Barry,” sug- 
gested Cousin Fanny, 
smiling at her hus- 
band. 

‘«'T hen, too,’’ Phoebe 
went on, ‘‘there’s the 
taupe dress I’ve never 
had and have always, 
always wanted. I can’t 

remember when I haven’t loved 
that color. Yet here I am, nine- 
teen in March, and not so much 

as a taupe ribbon to my name.’’ 
Cousin Barry turned to her with 
his quizzical smile. ‘‘How do you 
manage to exist ?’’ he said. ‘‘ How do you 
continue to drag through a miserable —’’ 

‘*That’s it! I don’t drag through—it’s what 
I wanted with the taupe dress. It was to be 
long and dark and dignified -looking; and 
everything I ever have is short and frilly and 
blue.’? She sighed. ‘‘ If I could just once 
drag round in a lovely, long, taupe - colored 
crape ene 

She drew a long breath. 

‘“*T know what you mean,’’ said Cousin 
Fanny. ‘‘There is something appealing about 
that color. It’s distinguished. I remember one 
of the Dearborn girls had a wrap of it last 
winter. But on the other hand —’’ 

‘* Remember Flo Dearborn’s wrap?’’ ex- 
claimed Phoebe. ‘‘Shall I ever forget it? O 
Cousin Fanny, wasn’t it lovely? Wasn’t it 
simply a marvelous color?’’ 

‘*It was indeed, but —’’ 

‘*‘Why not have one and be done with it?’’ 
suggested Cousin Barry. ‘‘It isn’t like the 
trombone. A taupe dress could interfere with 
no one, I should say, unless, of course, you 
plan a train halfway down the street. ’’ 

‘*Tt sounds so easy,’’ sighed Phoebe, ‘‘but 
something always turns up to prevent. Gen- 
erally it is too expensive; and when it isn’t, 
then it doesn’t match my hat, which, that 
year, I always have left over from the winter 
before; or it is out of fashion or they’re 





wearing the dresses short—always it is some- 
thing. I end by getting one of my everlasting 
blues. ’’ 

‘*Never mind,’’ said her father consolingly, 
‘tvou’ll have it yet. Look at Trudeau. Maybe 
when you are as old as Trudy some unsus- 
pected great-aunt will bequeath you hers.’’ 

‘*No great-aunt ever wore taupe. It?s much 
too new a shade. Besides,’’ she added, smiling, 
‘twhen I’m as old as Trudy I won’t want 
taupe. I’ll want gray or lilac.’’ . 


A week later the judge looked up from the 
enveloping folds of his after-dinner newspaper, 
and announced that his friend Trudeau was 
off. ‘*He came in to-day to say good-by and to 
settle up some business. He’s like a boy over 
his trip. I begged him to wait over one day to 
attend the Fortnightly, but it was no use. He 
talks, thinks and dreams Egypt. Fancy missing 
a Fortnightly! Trudeau, who used to enjoy it 
so much.’’ 

Mrs. Benton looked thoughtful. ‘‘I do hope 
he will enjoy Egypt, ’’ she said after a moment. 
‘*T hope he will not be disappointed. ’’ 

**T hope not. After all, there’s something 
fearful in getting your ambition, isn’t there?’’ 

‘Oh, how can there be?’’ protested, Phoebe. 
‘*Hasn’t he always wanted it? Of course 
Trudy will like Egypt. I know,’’ she declared 
playfully, ‘‘I’m going to like my taupe.’’ 

‘*By the way,’’ said her father, fumbling in 
his pockets, ‘‘about this taupe dress: is it 
something very fme—I mean, is it plush ?’’ 

‘*Plush!’’ Mrs. Benton and Phebe ex- 
changed glances of amusement. Like most 
men, Judge Benton had an innate respect for 
plush. 

‘*Father, dear, it’s a color,’’ explained his 
wife patiently. 

‘*H’m! A color. Do you mean like red??? 

Phoebe threw up her hands despairingly and 
went and sat on his knee. 

‘* Red plush! Oh, oh!’’ she expostulated, 
putting her cheek on his. ‘‘Father, dear, red 
plush isn’t a dress; it’s a traveling coach. ’’ 

Judge Benton removed his spectacles and 
began swinging them slowly on his forefinger 
as he looked down at her with his teasing 
smnile. 

‘*Taupe isn’t a bit red,’’ said Phoebe; ‘‘it’s 
gray, or rather grayish, a sort of grayish— 
brownish—greenish —’’ 

‘*Grayish—brownish—greenish. I see. You 
don’t seem very certain of it yourself. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s a hard color to describe, really,’’ Mrs. 
Benton put in. ‘‘It’s rather the color of smoke 
—yet not exactly like smoke either. Let me 
see—it’s like —’’ She paused. 

‘*A most interesting color,’’ said the judge. 
‘*T should like to see it. And do they make 
hats and shoes of it, too?’’ 

Phoebe began to smile radiantly. ‘‘O father, 
you don’t mean—you don’t mean really —’’ 

‘*Exactly. Trudeau insisted on paying me 
an old account that I’d forgotten all about. 
Now, if there’s enough to get us our ambition 
—our ambition with appurtenances —’’ 

‘* Appurtenances?’’ cried his daughter, en- 
raptured. ‘‘Do you mean —’’ 

‘*T mean, of course, the whole set: hat, boots 
and mitts.’’ 

‘*Mitts! O mother, father would really like 
to see us dressed in red plush with mitts!’’ 

Mrs. Benton looked at her husband. ‘‘But 
isn’t that all very—isn’t it rather —’’ 

‘‘Not this time. We must be complete this 
once. Phoebe is going to Egypt.’’ 

‘‘But it must positively last two winters, ’’ 
said Phcebe’s mother sternly. 

‘*Two! Why, I’ll never get tired of wearing 
it—I know that! Do you think it can be fin- 
ished for the junior tea?’’ 

‘*Perhaps. I thought Cousin Fanny’s Miss 
Cora would be the one to make it.’’ 

At that suggestion Phoebe turned up her 
eyes in rapture. ‘‘Cousin Fanny’s Miss Cora! 
How lovely! I’ll send my last year’s blue to 
Aunt Clementine. There is enough of the vel- 
vet to make a perfectly good coat for Caddie. ’’ 

Pheebe’s dream was complete. She was going 
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to have the taupe dress and appurte- 
nances ; she could have it as elaborate 
as she liked, and Miss Cora was going 
to make it. She thought of Trudy in 
his ship speeding to the Egypt of his 
desire, and wondered whether he was 
half as happy as she. 

A feverish week followed: a week 
filled with the enchanting activities of 
shopping. After the consideration and 
discussion necessary on a frock that 
must positively last two winters, —dis- 
cussion enough, the judge said, to 
* design a fleet of battleships, —the ma- 
terial was selected and purchased. 
Then Phoebe had her first setback. 

Taupe, it seemed, was the most shift- 
ing, the most elusive, of shades, unlike 
the frank blue that had simplified the 
shopping difficulties of other winters ; 
it was necessary to send to a neigh- 
boring city for the trimming, and 
that brought unexpected and vexatious 
delays. Then, as if that were not 
enough, Cousin Fanny telephoned that 
Miss Cora was hopelessly busy with a 
wedding. There was simply no possi- 
bility of having the dress for the junior 
tea. 


“IT wonder if it will ever really be 
done? ’’ said Phoebe, chafing under 
the delay. ‘‘ Just because I want it so 
much something is sure to come up.’’ 

‘*We don’t attain our ambitions so 
easily as you might think,’’ said her 
father. ‘‘ Here isa letter from Trudeau, 
mailed at Gibraltar. Like you, he is 
getting discouraged. He is already 
overdue at Naples and has had to trans- 
ship once. He fears that the desert and 
the sphinx will be gone before he gets 
there. ? 

**Poor Trudy!’’ said Phebe. ‘‘I 
know just how he feels.’’ 

‘*However,’’ said her father sen- 
tentiously, looking at her over his 
spectacles, ‘‘I have every confidence— 
optimist that I am—that Trudy will 
ultimately get to Egypt, and that he 
will find the desert and the sphinx in 
their proper places. It would not sur- 
prise me if even your dress would one 
day be done. ’’ 

Phoebe laughed appreciatively. Her 
good humor was restored. She was 
able to smile even when the junior- 
tea day dawned pitilessly upon a frock 
that the stony-hearted Miss Cora had 
not even begun. 

With a sigh she went upstairs and 
untied the bundle designed for Aunt 
Clementine and fished out last year’s 
blue dress. At least she would have 
the new frock for the Budlongs’ party 
on the thirtieth. 

A week later Phoebe, summoned at 
last to Miss Cora’s for the longed-for 
rites of a first fitting, reflected on 
her way that. Trudy was probably in 
Egypt—actually in Egypt; and here 
her dress was only just beginning. 

After that, going to Miss Cora’s be- 
came part of a delightful routine. On 
the evening of every fitting day she 
enthusiastically reported progress. She 
described the trimming to the last un- 
resisting bead, and sought approval 
for every button that was to be added. 

Judge Benton, reading the History 
of the Times of the Merovingians for 
the next Fortnightly, declared that his 
enjoyment of the book was utterly 
ruined by the frivolous chatter that 
Phoebe and her dressmaker had 
brought under his quiet evening 
lamp. Clovis, Clotaire, Clodomir — 
whole dynasties began to be wound 
up mysteriously with the sayings and 
doings of Miss Cora. 

‘*Some helpless Merovingian will be 
referred to as ‘Miss Cora’ at the next 
meeting or I shall surprise myself,’’ 
he declared. 

Fora week or more everything went 
well with Phoebe. Then she announced 
one evening: 

‘*The skirt is short, but beautifully 
draped. The waist is a marvel—it has 
one of those rolling lace collars on 
it. ”? 

‘“*T thought the collar was to be of 
the material,’’ Mrs. Benton said. 

“It was, but we changed it, and it 
does seem more becoming. Somehow 
the taupe —’’ She paused. ‘‘I wonder 
whether a little rose or pink —’’ 

‘*My dear Phoebe, if the taupe seems 
severe,’’ began her mother, ‘‘by all 
means then —’’ 

‘*No-o, not exactly severe; but it 
does seem too near the color of my 
hair. Of course, being so pale —’’ She 
paused again. 

‘*Have it becoming or you’ll never 
like it. Add a little rose color if it 
improves it. ’? 

‘* Like it!’? said Phoebe. ‘‘ Why, 
mother, of course I’m going to like it! 
Haven’t I always wanted a dress like 
it? I’m simply going to love it.’ 

But a day or two later, as she stood 








CHRISTMAS, O17 


For the fourth successive Christmas’ the words that the world has 
been accustomed to associate with Christmas seem a bitter mockery: “On 
earth peace, good will toward men.”” What more inappropriate sentiment 
could be uttered? Is it not, in fact, a blasphemy that nations engaged as 
most of the Christian nations are engaged to-day should observe Christmas 
at all? 


The question troubles many who are not to be dismissed contemptu- 
ously as pacifists. There are many people who cannot reconcile Christianity 
and the war. But it is necessary that we should reconcile Christianity and 
the war. 


We must remember that, although the angels announced the coming 
of Christ to bring peace on earth, good will to men, Christ Himself had a 
different conception of his mission. “Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword.” The Christ who 
uttered that tragic saying is the Christ whose birth we must this year 
celebrate. 


Christ foresaw that there could be no permanent peace on earth until 
it had been fought for and paid for. The angels had a heavenly vision of 
the glory and the peace that should ultimately flow from Christ’s coming ; 
but they were angels and took no thought of time. Christ the practical, no 
dreamer, said sadly enough, “I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 


So long as there are powerful rulers and nations whose spirit and 
purpose are evil, whose spirit and purpose are opposed to the ultimate 
spirit and purpose of Christ as expressed in the song of the angels, just so 
long must the civilized world grasp the sword that Christ put into its hand. 


’ Does anyone believe that, if the Kaiser and the Crown Prince and 
Tirpitz had been permitted to execute without resistance the plans that 
they are now seeking by force of arms to impose, there would ever have 
been peace on earth, good will toward men? Is it conceivable that the 
domination by the Hohenzollern house, first of Europe, then of Asia and 
Africa, then of America, would have meant the beneficent spread of 
Christian charity and humanity, would have promoted the spirit of cheer- 
fulness, happiness, unselfishness and love? “‘Ye shall know them by 
their fruits” —and we know the Kaiser and the Crown Prince and the 
Prussian war lords with accurate and intimate knowledge. The rulers who 
in war have perpetrated atrocities as unspeakable as any ever committed 
by Zulu or Sioux, who have strewed the seas with the bodies of women 
and of babes, who have torn young girls from their homes and given them 
over to a bestial soldiery, who have ordered the massacre of civilians with- 
out regard to age or sex, would be satisfied with a world at peace only if 
it were a world enslaved. 


It is Christ Himself who, sword in hand, leads the Allied armies. His 
spirit—the spirit of compassion, pity, unselfishness and love—bumns in the 
hearts of those troops that are holding back the Kaiser's hordes. Hatred is 
in their hearts, too—hatred of the murderer, the ravisher, the despoiler ; 
hatred such as Christ Himself, who sent the sword, felt for the forces of 
wickedness. This Christmas, and every Christmas until those gigantic forces 
of wickedness are subdued, we must consecrate to Christ, the sword bringer. 
So consecrating it, we shall receive from Him new strength to swing his 
sword. 


Even while the world is in the midst of war part of the angels’ 
prophecy is being fulfilled: “Good will toward men.” Surely the common 
suffering in a common cause is planting the spirit of good will in those 
who endure. Frenchmen, Belgians, Englishmen, Canadians, Australians, 
Serbians, Roumanians, Italians, South Africans, Indians, Japanese, 
Americans, Cubans, Portuguese, Siamese, Brazilians, Uruguayans, Chi- 
nese, Greeks and other peoples still to come—the war in which they are 
making common cause against the great menace to the world has awakened 
as nothing else could ever awaken a spirit of good will, one to another. Here 
and there among them there is friction, there is dissatisfaction; but the tide 
of common interest and sacrifice is rising to submerge the prejudices and 
the grievances, and to sweep together into a democracy of mutual respect 
and mutual forbearance the civilized nations. 


And when at last peace on earth comes, shall the rest of the proph- 
ecy be fulfilled? Good will toward men—toward Germans? It is not in 
human nature that their misdeeds will soon be forgotten or forgiven. There 
will be for them a period of moral isolation—a period in which they may 
awaken to a sense of the monstrous moral failure of their leaders and of 
themselves. When such an awakening occurs, the world will not be dis- 
posed to prolong their punishment; it may even show a readiness to help 
a miserable and misguided people upon the new path of prosperity and 
peace. Then will be the happiest Christmas in history, a Christmas when 
the sword of Christ is sheathed forever and the song of the angels rings 
true over all the earth. 
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critically before the long mirror at Miss 
Cora’s, Phoebe frowned and suggested 
a slight—an ever so slight—touch of 
rose color. 

‘*Tt seemed to need it,’’ she ex- 
plained that night. ‘‘With the rose, 
though, I think it’s going to be mych 
better. I think I’ll wait till the dress 
is finished to select the hat. Perhaps 
taupe —’’ She hesitated. 

** Perhaps,’? agreed Mrs. Benton, 
suppressing a smile. 

The judge, looking up from the His- 
tory of the Times of the Merovingians, 
scrutinized his daughter with an odd 
expression, but he said nothing. 

Three days before the Budlongs’ 
party Phoebe braved the rigors of a 
stormy January day to slip over to 
Miss Cora’s for a last ‘‘try on.’’ While 
she was gone the doorbell rang, and 
Cousin Fanny came in out of the Jan- 
uary gusts for a grateful interlude of 
warmth beside the fire. She seated 
herself happily before it while her 
aunt went to get tea. 

There Pheebe found them half an 
hour later. She came in wind-blown 
and out of breath, carrying a large 
white paper box, which she depos- 
ited on a chair in the hall. Refusing 
tea, she sat on a low stool before the 
fire, looking tired and rather distrait, 
while her mother and Cousin Fanny 
chatted. 

** By the way,’’ said Fanny, ‘‘what 
about your dress? How is Cora doing 
on it?’’ 

Phoebe rose without a word and 
brought the box from the hall. Opening 
it, she shook out a dark fluff of smoky 
draperies that winked and glimmered 
fitfully in the firelight. 

‘**Beautiful!’’ said Cousin Fanny, 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘It’s a very hand- 
some dress. ’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Phebe slowly. 

‘*How well she’s managed the drap- 
ing—and that girdle! Really, I’m 
proud of Cora!’’ 

‘*Yes, hasn’t she?’’ echoed Phoebe 
sadly. ‘‘It’s the most artistic dress I 
ever had.’’ ; 

‘*And what you wanted ?’’ inquired 
her mother. ‘‘Is it what you had in 
mind ?’? 

Phoebe sighed heavily. ‘‘ Exactly. 
It’s éxactly what I wanted. But —’’ 
She hesitated. 

‘*You may as well know the worst, ’’ 
she declared at last, with a rueful 
smile. ‘‘It’s exactly what I wanted— 
the very picture of it—and I don’t care 
for it so much as I thought I should. 
O mother, it doesn’t look nice at all on 
me—it’s the wrong color! I look like 
a great-grandmother in it. It’s horrid. 
It’s the last color in the world I should 
have selected—even Miss Cora thinks 
so. ” 

‘**T see,’’ said Mrs. Benton, trying 
not to smile. 

**Tt’s the most trying shade in the 
world, I believe, ’’ said Fanny. ‘‘I was 
afraid it wasn’t your color, dear; but 
surely by adding more of that becom- 
ing rose —’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said Phoebe, brightening, 
‘‘and we’re going to add it—heaps and 
heaps of it. It won’t be a taupe dress 
perhaps when we’ve finished with it, 
but at least I shall be able to wear it. 
I wanted mother to see it first. Just 
think—exactly what I wanted and Miss 
Cora has made it beautifully, yet I 
wish—oh, how I wish it were blue!’’ 

‘*Well, what do you think?’’ said 
Judge Benton that evening. ‘‘I had 
a long letter from Trudeau. He is 
coming home.’’ 

‘*Home!’’ cried his wife. ‘‘Why, I 
thought he was to stay a year! Is he 
ill?’ 

‘‘No—he simply doesn’t care for 
Egypt. It’s very warm there, and the 
sands, he says, are hard on the feet. 
Then he’s tired of the color of every- 
thing—gray,—a kind of indescribable, 
monotonous, dead gray, or so he says. 
Apparently it’s got on his nerves— 
here’s a whole pageful about it. In 
short,’’—the judge chuckled, —‘‘he’s 
hurrying home for the second Febru- 
ary Fortnightly. ’’ 

Phoebe flashed her mother a signifi- 
cant look. 

‘* By the way,’’ said the judge sud- 
denly, ‘‘how has that dress turned 
out??? 

Pheebe dropped her book, sighed 
and resigned herself. She told him 
the whole story. 

‘*But I’m going to wear it,’’ she 
finished resolutely. ‘‘I’m going to wear 
it to the last taupe thread of it and for 
two whole winters, as I said I would. 
Then, if I live through it, I’ll deserve 
the brand-new blue one — observe, 
father, b/ue one—I’m going to buy.”’ 
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Her father’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘H’m! Let’s 
see it,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s have a look at it.’’ 

Pheebe ran and brought the dress and spread 
it across his knees with a dramatic flourish. 


Adjusting his spectacles more firmly, he lifted 
up a fold and scrutinized it. 

‘*H’m! Just what I thought, ’’ said he, as he 
handed it back. ‘‘It’s the color of the sphinx. ’’ 


THE JITNEY FRESHMAN 
C3y Ralph D. Paine 


In Ten Chapte rs 


HERE was a small green square 
| in the heart of the town of Not- 
tingham past which ran the road to 
Kirkwood. Near the square Wallace was ac- 
eustomed to let his car stand and to wait for 
passengers homeward bound. Late one after- 
noon, when he had pumped air into a rear tire 
and polished the already speckless lamps, he 
strolled over to a bench and sat there, pleas- 
antly idle. 

On a bench a little distance away sat another 
young man. His hat was pulled over his eyes, 
and, resting his chin in his hands, he stared 
down at the pavement. Wallace noticed that 
his shoulders were shaking and that now and 
then he furtively put a handkerchief to his 
eyes. Thinking that perhaps he could help the 
fellow, who was obviously in trouble, Wallace 
moved closer. Then he saw that it was Elton 
Griffin. 

Griffin had not looked up, and Wallace re- 
treated toward his car, hesitated, and again 
approached the sophomore. He forgot for the 
moment that Griffin had almost spoiled his 
college course. In Wallace’s simple code of 
eonduct it was unfair to hit a man when he 
was down. He realized that Griffin might resent 
his speaking to him, yet he could not bring 
himself to go away without offering help. 

Just then Griffin looked up and saw the 
freshman. He tried to pull himself together as 
Wallace walked up to the bench. 

‘¢Excuse me for breaking in,’’ the freshman 
said, ‘‘but isn’t: there something I can do? 
Any serious trouble?’’ 

‘*T don’t know that it’s any business of 
yours,’’ was Griffin’s surly reply. Then, ap- 
parently ashamed of his words, he added more 
graciously, ‘‘I’m all right, thank you.’’ ; 

**Do you want to go back in my car? You 
aren’t in any shape to stay in Nottingham. ”’ 

‘*You wouldn’t let me ride in your car at 
any price. What’s the use of stringing me?’”’ 

Wallace sat down beside him. ‘‘If I found a 
tramp all in a heap like this, 1’d feel sorry for 
him,’’ he said. 

**You’ll feel sorry for me, whether you like 
me or not,’’ said Griffin, moved to confide in 
this sympathetic freshman who had taken 
command of him. ‘‘I got a telegram this after- 
noon from home. My mother is sick. It must 
have been sudden. They sent for me. You 
know what that means. I jumped on the 
four-o’clock local to catch the through train 
at Nottingham. It’s an easy connection, but 
there was a freight smash-up between here 
and Kirkwood and it held us up. The express 
didn’t wait.’’ 

‘*Where do you live? Do you expect to get 
home to-night?’’ 

‘*My folks have a camp in the northern part 
of the state. They spend a month or so there 
in the fall. I could have taken a sleeper, changed 
once, and arrived to-morrow morning. It’s 
almost two hundred miles from Here. ’’ 

‘*When can you get another train?’’ 

‘‘Not until to-morrow. ‘Come at once,’ the 
telegram said. I—I can’t talk about it. There 
—there never was a mother like her. If I 
shouldn’t see her again —’’ 

**You don’t have to tell me,’’ said Wallace. 
“Tl know. Did you think of trying to hire a 
ear at a garage?’’ 

“‘T went to both places,’’ said Griffin hope- 
lessly. ‘‘At one they didn’t have a car that 
was free, and at the other they flatly refused 
to consider it. It’s a rough trip, right into a 
wilderness. It can be done in a car, but a good 
many of them have been wrecked on the last 
forty-mile stretch. ’’ 

Wallace looked at the long, yellow automobile 
beside the curb; power and massive strength 
were in every line of it. To him it seemed 
almost alive. It was a challenge, and if he 
refused it he could never respect himself again. 
But he sighed as he thought of the rack and 
strain of the wilderness road. 

‘*T can be ready to start in twenty minutes, 
Griffin,’’ he said, rising suddenly. ‘‘Get your 
bag, buy some stuff to eat, and meet me at the 
lower garage. I want to fill up with gasoline 
and borrow extra coats. I’ll hire a car to take 
my passengers to Kirkwood.’’ 

Griffin seemed dazed; he made no effort to 
get up from the bench. 

‘In The Yellow Peril?’ he asked. ‘*You 
will carry me to my mother to-night? Are you 
in earnest, Sanford? I never dreamed of sug- 
gesting it. Of course I’ll pay you well—name 
your own price. ’’ 

‘Tf it were a question of money, I wouldn’t 
budge for a hundred dollars,’’ the freshman 
answered. ‘‘You can’t understand; I don’t 
expect you to. You’re not built that way.’’ 

‘“*But you aren’t driving a car for your 








Chapter Ten 


health,’’ said Griffin. ‘‘It’s worth a 
hundred dollars to me.’’ 

‘‘Oh, stop talking and do as I tell you! 
We’re wasting good time. ’’ 

There was frost in the air when the sun 
went down and the stars came out. Northward 
flew the humming car, eating up the miles, 
while the hamlets and fences and farms flashed 
past in the white glare of the headlights. The 
countryside went early to bed, and there was 
almost no traffic on the roads. Now and then 
they found a solidly built state highway, wide 
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and smooth, and Wallace, 

pressing a little harder with 

his foot, sent the car roaring 

through the night at forty 

miles an hour. 

_ Griffin held the road map, 

but it was not easy to steer a 

correct course. Landmarks were 

invisible, signboards were confusing, 

and more than once they went wrong 

and had to turn back. Soon after midnight they 
began to bump over poor roads and to climb 
steep hills that were gullied by rain. The 
freshman’s arms were cramped and his eyes 
ached with the incessant strain. 

About three o’clock in the morning they 
halted to read the name of a small hotel on a 
sign that swung from a tree beside the road. 

‘*The Laurel House, and this is Meederbor- 
ough Corners,’’ said Griffin. ‘‘We cross a cov- 
ered bridge a mile beyond here and then turn 
to the right, into the timber country.’’ 

‘*The forty - mile stretch ?’’ asked Wallace, 
as he stiffly crawled from behind the wheel. 

‘*Yes, and this is almost the last village of 
any size. The railway comes in from the other 
side of the mountains. ’’ 

‘Then I’ll look the car over and get the 
kinks out of my muscles before we tackle it, ’’ 
Wallace said, with a mighty yawn. ‘‘I brought 
extra gasoline, and we’!l dump it into the tank. 
The battleship has chewed it up to-night.’’ 

‘*She’s a wonderful old boat!’’ said Griffin, 
who had been silent most of the way. Walking 
round the car, he hovered near Wallace ; once 
or twice he nervously cleared his throat. 

‘*When you found me in the park you said I 
couldn’t understand why you did this,’’ he 
said at last. ‘‘I’ve been thinking it over, and 
perhaps I know the reason. Before we go on, 
I want to explain a few things.’’ 

‘*Haven’t you enough on your mind? How- 
ever, if you will feel any happier, go to it.’’ 

‘*T can’t meet my father,—he’s the whitest 
man that ever was,—and I can’t face my 
mother, if she is still alive,—after letting you 
bring me in your car, unless you and I do 
understand each other. I’ve made a pretty 
rotten record at college this term, Sanford, 


and I’m not proud of myself. You think I’m 
the man that smashed your car, don’t you?’’ 
‘*You weren’t far away at the time, ’’ replied 
Wallace, absorbed in tightening a shock ab- 
sorber. ‘‘For goodness’ sake, Griffin, untangle 
that plot for me, and I’ll send a wire to Bill 
Dimmick to-day! It may save his reasen.’’ 
‘*There’s no tangle at all. There were four 
of us. Pudding Rusbie, Max Howell and Jim 
Frazier went with me. It was my idea. We 
rolled the car out to the road and tucked her 
away in that tumble-down barn. I was to write 
you an anonymous letter at the end of a week 
and give you a tip. You could have knocked 
us down with a feather when we saw her 
towed into town all busted up. We lost our 
nerve completely. It looked like jail to us.’’ 
‘*T follow you so far,’’ observed Wallace, 
‘*but what about the rubber heels? And what 
did Howard Palmer have to do with it?’’ 
‘*Palmer?’’ Griffin gasped. ‘‘Rubber heels? 
On my word of honor I don’t know. I carried 
a pair of my old shoes to Nottingham to have 
new rubber heels put on, but that was before 
you lost your car. And I kept forgetting to go 
after them, so I swiped a pair from Howard 
Palmer and wore them a couple of weeks. I 











imagine he never missed 
them. We’re always using each 
other’s clothes in the house. ’’ 
‘* And you wore Palmer’s 
shoes to the rope pull and on 
the canoe trip with Miss Dim- 
mick ??? 
‘s Yes, I guess so. The cobbler 
finally sent my shoes over by one of 
the other fellows. But what’s the 
answer? No one had any absurd idea of track- 
ing me by my footprints, did they? I’ll bet I 
didn’t leave any.’’ 

‘* Tt does sound absurd,’’ gravely agreed 
Wallace, ‘‘but it was responsible for the fresh- 
man revolution on pledge night, and it stood the 
fraternities on their heads. All aboard! We’ll 
see what we can do to that last forty miles.’’ 

A few minutes, and the car was lurching in 
ruts worn deep by logging teams and was 
almost scraping the axles on stumps and rocks. 
Its power became irregular, and the engine 
seemed to tire. ‘‘Missing on one cylinder!’’ 
Wallace groaned. ‘‘It may be only a loose wire, 
but you never can tell.’’ 

Getting out, he groped beneath the hood. 
The porcelain insulation of a spark plug grated 
between his fingers. It was cracked and useless. 

‘*A special size! You can’t find them in 
stock,’’ he explained. ‘‘I sent to the factory 
for some, but they haven’t come. I had to take 
a chance to-night, and we lose.’’ 

‘‘Stranded, you mean?’’ cried Griffin, anx- 
iously. ‘‘I’]l walk back to Meederborough Cor- 
ners. Maybe we can find another car, or a pair 
of horses. ’? 

‘*Don’t be foolish ! I’ll show you what a real 
automobile can do. We’ll make the forty miles 
on three cylinders or crack her wide open. ’’ 

Disabled but still indomitable, The Yellow 
Peril flung itself at a towering hill, almost 
gained the top, backed down and rushed it 
again. This time it crept over. The two boys 
cheered. Then along an easier grade it swung 
and pounded at fifteen miles an hour. The body 
thumped against the axles as the tortured 
springs gave and rebounded. he engine heated 
| rapidly and the radiator was clouded in steam ; 
| at every brook Griffin filled a pail and cooled it; 











but the tremendous effort of ploughing through 
sand and mudholes, climbing the ruts for mile 
after mile on low gear was telling on The Yel- 
low Peril; it was like a giant’s running a race 
with a ball and chain attached to his ankle. 

Occasionally Wallace was able to shift into 
high speed for a short distance—a respite that 
gave the gallant car time to breathe and to 
rally for the tussle with the next hill. The 
strain sorely taxed the freshman’s own endur- 
ance. Griffin gripped the seat to save himself 
from pitching out, and stared ahead or looked 
at the speedometer and the clock on the dash. 

Daylight found them struggling onward and 
the goal almost won. The car moved very 
slowly, with frequent halts. At last Griffin 
shouted and pointed ahead to a white gate 
that had appeared in the distance. The road 
was much better here, and The Yellow Peril 
feebly spurted for the finish. Wallace saw the 
roof of a bungalow, the sparkle of a little lake, 
and a driveway that swept between them. He 
steered in and drew up at a long porch. 

Of what happened then his remembrance 
was hazy. He stumbled forward to shake hands 
with a tall, gray-haired man, who somehow 
reminded him of Elton Griffin. A nurse in 
white uniform joined the group. They were 
smiling, and he caught a few words about a 
successful operation. Then he felt very dizzy 
and sat down. The odd thing about it was that 
he found no chair under him. He had collapsed 
in his tracks. Muttering an apology, he tried 
to explain that twelve hours was as long as he 
cared to navigate the ‘‘battleship.’? Then he 
fell asleep on the floor of.the porch. - : 

About noon he awoke in a bed by an open 
window and amused the nurse by. asking 
whether there was any food in the place. His 
next eager question was, ‘‘Is Mrs. Griffin really 
going to get well? And how is she now?’’ 

‘*PDoing splendidly, Mr.Sanford. It was acute 
appendicitis. She.is very weak, but her son has 
been in to see her, and nothing in the world 
could have helped her more. She fretted for 
him yesterday.’’ 

‘*Great! I’m glad we made the night run. I 
suppose my car is in bad shape.’’ 

‘*Mr. Griffin’s chauffeur says the car isn’t 
hurt at all,’’ replied the nurse. ‘‘He has sent 
for a new spark plug. I heard him tell Mr. 
Griffin that if the old bus could get here on 
three cylinders she could climb a tree on four. ’’ 

A little later Elton Griffin entered the room. 
He carried himself, not with a jaunty swagger, 
but with a boyish earnestness that was much 
more becoming to him. 

‘*T have had a long talk with my father,’’ 
he said. ‘‘It was the only thing to do. It cut 
pretty deep, Sanford, when he assumed that 
you had come to the rescue and brought me 
home because we were college pals. I didn’t 
try to excuse myself, but made a clean job of it 
and told him that I was ready to take my 
medicine. I’d rather not go back to college, but 
he says I must. And he’s right. That is part 
of the punishment. ‘About mending matters 
with you—well, I can’t undo it all. How much 
damage did I cause you, in actual cash—repair 
bills, loss of time, your own labor? Father 
insists that that be paid; I’m to work out the 
amount in father’s factory during vacations at 
a dollar and a half a day.’’ 

‘*A hundred dollars will cover it. But this 
never entered my head when I offered to bring 
you to your mother. You know, I honestly 
believed that you were afraid to confess.’’ 

‘*T was, until you shamed me into it. Pud- 
ding Rusbie and the other fellows ought not to 
pay in this way, for I put up the job, but they 
will pay in another. I’m going to resign from 
Beta Delta Gamma and let the college know 
why, and I think they will resign, too. It’sa 
bitter pill, but it will do us a lot of good.’’ 

The tangled case had been snatched from the 
hands of Wallace, and he had no voice in the 
decision. Elton’s father was essentially just, 
and there was no room for criticism. Moreover, 
Bill Dimmick had been vindicated, and his fra- 
ternity would refuse to accept his resignation. 
Wallace wrote a letter to Julia without delay. 

‘So it has all worked together for good,’’ 
he said in conclusion, ‘‘and you played an im- 
portant part in it. A girl who can help turn a 
fraternity system upside down and make the 
college a better place to live in ought not to 
fuss about woman’s narrow sphere. You surely 
did leave footprints on the sands of time. If 
William should invite me to run home with 
him some Saturday, would you object?’’ 

Elton Griffin obtained permission from the 
dean to spend a week with his mother. Wallace 
tarried two days, until the spark plug arrived, 
and then set out in his car on the return voyage. 
From the road map he saw that a detour of 
only sixty miles would carry him past his own 
home farm. His father had forbidden him to 
come until sent for, but Wallace could see his 
mother and Howard, even if he should have to 
telephone them to meet him in the village. 

As The Yellow Peril was bowling along the 
turnpike near the freshman’s home, a horse 
and buggy came down the road. As they drew 
nearer, the horse reared on its hind legs. Wal- 
lace, who had recognized the animal, laughed 
and slowed down. An angular man climbed 
from the buggy and held the creature’s head. 

Halting abreast of them, Wallace stopped the 
engine. The horse subsided, but the man, mis- 
taking the driver of the automobile for a tourist, 
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muttered a few uncomplimentary remarks 
about city folks who thought they owned the 
whole road. 

‘¢You don’t own the road, father,’’ Wallace 
said, laughing, ‘‘so I’m not trespassing. Are 
the cows doing as well as. when I milked 
them ?’’ 

Mr. Sanford let go of the horse’s head, put 
on his spectacles and slowly regarded the youth 
in the big automobile. 

‘*How was I expected to know you, Wallace 
—all goggles and cap? Quit college and hired 
yourself out as a millionaire’s flunky? Your 
education didn’t amount to much.’’ 

‘*Tt’?s my own car, and I’m still in college, 
father,’’ said Wallace. ‘‘Do you mind if I 
stop at the house and tell you all about it?’’ 









**You earned it already, Wallace? It don’t 
sound reasonable. Why,—well, of all the— 
maybe I was hasty with you—I said to mother 
the other day that the house would be awful 
empty without the boy at Christmas time.’’ 

‘*T can spend the night, if you really want 
me!’’ cried Wallace. ‘‘ This is the greatest thing 
that has happened yet. And we’ll all go fora 
joy-ride in the yellow car.’’ 

It was a memorable family reunion, which 
Wallace celebrated by milking ten cows to prove 
that he was still a practical farmer. The next 
morning his mother called him aside. 

‘Father is proud of you, but he can’t quite 
bring himself to say so,’’ she whispered, 
smiling. ‘‘He wants you to buy a new suit of 
clothes and to charge it to him; and if you 
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IFTEEN gallons of gasoline slopped to 

and fro in the tank of the Vida Millay 

when she set out that March morning for 
Mistaken Bank, twenty-five miles southeast 
of Portland Head. Capt. Ceph Beverage had 
considered putting in five gallons more; but 
mild weather and a clear sky had convinced 
him that fifteen gallons would bring his sloop 
safe back to Commercial Wharf. 

Besides her captain, who fished aboard, the 
Vida carried four men who fished from dories, 
—Harry Wentworth, Dave Pulsifer, Knott 
Irving and Nate Lappin,—and also sixteen- 
year-old Brad McKown, cook and general- 
utility man. 

Brad came from Harpswell. He wasa stocky, 
good-natured, red-haired boy, almost six feet 
tall, and weighing one hundred and sixty 
pounds. He had learned fishing from his father 
and cooking from his mother; so he had two 
strings to his bow. It was the culinary string 
that bunked him on the Vida. 

They had poor luck the first day, and Bev- 
erage used a good deal of his ‘‘gas’’ in shifting 
about on the bank, for there was no sailing 
wind. But during the next three days the fish 
bit fast. Thursday noon found almost ten thou- 
sand pounds of cod, hake and haddock in the 
hold, and everyone except Brad McKown was 
pretty tired. 

Capt. Ceph hated to leave, when the fish were 
coming in so plentifully, but he had already 
stayed out a day longer than he had planned. 
All that was left in the larder was a few pounds 
of hard bread, a little cold meat and half a 
dozen doughnuts. Besides, an easterly wind 
was blowing from a gray sky, and it was begin- 
ning to spit snow. So Beverage called in his 
dories, pulled anchor and started for home. 

Down in the cabin that afternoon the captain 
sat on the edge of his bunk, talking to Brad. 
Pulsifer, Irving and Lappin were already sound 
asleep. Wentworth stood at the wheel. 

‘See that barometer!’’ He pointed to the 
aneroid on the wall. ‘‘Six below thirty! Some- 
thing’s coming sure—likely as not the line 
gale. Excuse me from being out here when it 
strikes. We’ve given her the mainsail and 
jumbo, and with the engine doing all she will 
we’ll go in a-ki.'rg¢.”’ 

Pulling down the chart from its wires close 
to the ceiling, he unrolled it over his knees. 

‘*Now, Brad, the rest of us are played out, 
and need a little sleep. I want you to take the 
Vida to the lightship. Then wake me, and I’ll 
hold the wheel -until we get in. We’re right 
here.’? He indicated their position with the 
tip of his knife blade. ‘‘Here’s the lightship, 
northwest by north half north. Steer a straight 
course and listen for her big steam whistle. It’s 
about three now, and you ought to pick her up 
not far from five.’’ 

He rolled up the chart, slid it over the wires, 
and then with a yawn sank back into his bunk. 

‘*Brad’ll take her, Harry!’’ he called to 
Wentworth. ‘‘Come down and get a snooze. 
Now drive her, Brad!’’ 

Brad drove her. It was now snowing hard. 
The wind, which had begun to blow from the 
east, gradually shifted ahead to the northeast 
and increased, heading him off. He kept luffing 
into it and trimming his sheet, until the sloop 
was close-hauled. 

From the cabin sounded the steady staccato 
explosions of the engine. Through the open 
companion Brad could see the lighted lamp in 
its bracket on the mast. Capt. Ceph and his 
men were sleeping soundly. 

Thicker and thicker grew the snow. The 
wind was now little short of a gale, and the 
sloop, rolling and pitching as she raced on, 
dipped her boom into the seas. Now and then 
the top of a billow came aboard. Brad had all 
he could do to keep the Vida steady. He was 
glad that before long he could turn her over to 
Beverage. Already it was growing dusk. 

‘*Thicker than a dungeon!’’ he muttered. 
‘*About time I heard that lightship whistle !’’ 

What if anything were wrong with the 





compass, and they should not hit her at i * situation. He must make Portland Harbor 


all! Brad began to feel nervous; he 
strained his eyes and ears, but to no avail. 
Still no lightship! He did not like to cut short 
Capt. Ceph’s nap, but he feared that he had 
already put it off too long. He began to shout, 
‘*Hello, below !”’ 

Beverage, although a sound sleeper, always 
woke quickly, but this time there was no reply. 
Brad tried again: 

‘*Wake up, cap! Time to turn out!’’ 

Only the chugging of the engine answered 
him. A big roller swashed aboard, splashing 
Brad’s knees ; a few pailfuls slopped down the 
companionway. ‘‘ That’ll wake ’em, ’’ he said to 
himself; but it did not. 

What on earth made them sleep so heavily! 

‘*Hi! Hil’’ he shouted at the top of his lungs. 
** Ahoy, below! Tumble out !’’ 

Not a voice answered him.~ Brad’s impa- 
tience flared into anger; anger burned out to 
alarm: something must be the matter. 

Putting the wheel in the becket, he sprang 
down the stairs. The second his head dropped 
below the slide he knew what the trouble was. 


URNT GAS 





“Burnt gas!” The strong smell set him cough- | 
ing. A leak must have opened in the exhaust | 
pipe and let the burnt gasoline escape into the | 
cabin. He must rouse the stupefied men at once. | 

Leaping forward, he pulled the switch and | 
shut off the engine. ‘‘Cap! Cap! Wake up!’’ | 
he cried, and vigorously shook the captain. 

Beverage’s eyes opened in a wild stare. He 
rose on his elbow and tried to speak ; but his 
tongue refused to form the words. His arm 
crumpled under him, and his head sagged back. 
His eyes closed, and, although Brad shook him 
again, he only muttered protestingly. 

The boy turned to the others and tried to 
rouse them one after another ; they were mere 
lumps of putty under his hand ; they breathed, 
but nothing more. 

For a moment Brad’s courage failed him. 
Here he was, miles off the coast, uncertain of 
his position, with a blinding snowstorm and a 
March gale sweeping across the sea, and five 
lives besides his own depending on his seaman- 
ship. Pulling himself together, he faced the 





DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


find twenty dollars tucked in a pocket, you 
mustn’t even try to guess where it came from. ’’ 

When the stanch ‘‘battleship’’ reached its 
haven in Martin Hosmer’s shed, that thrifty | 
man hurried out to demand an explanation. 
Wallace and the car had vanished without a/| 
word, and there was not even a piece of rubber 
heel as a clue. Not that Mr. Hosmer suspected | 
the freshman of running away from college, 
but it was just as well, he said, to keep an eye 
on property that had not been paid for. 

‘*Kighty dollars is the amount due, I -be- 
lieve!’ loftily exclaimed Wallace, with a roll | 
of money in his hand. ‘‘Please give me a re- 
ceipt in full.’’ 

‘*You rascal !’’ cried Martin. ‘‘I backed you 
to win. I don’t know as I ought to take it, but 
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she was worth a hundred to me as junk, and 
it’s good for a-boy to learn business ways.’’ 

Miss Jane ran out of the kitchen to welcome 
the freshman who had taught her that not all 
college boys were to be detested. To his con- 
sternation, she kissed him on both cheeks. 

‘*T like your spunk and I admire your man- 
ners,’’ she cried, ‘‘and I was worried half sick 
over your troubles!’’ ; 

Mr. Featherstone ambled up from the hill. 

‘*Dimmick got your telegram, ’’ he said, ‘‘and 
he showed it to me. I kept dreadful quiet about 
it, to let you surprise Martin, who is prone to 
mistrust his fellow creatures. And that red- 
headed Dimmick says, says he, ‘Hurrah for the 
jitney freshman! We’ll give another party.’ ’’ 

THE END. 
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at the earliest minute possible; but to do 
that he would have to start the engine again 
—and the men must stay in the cabin. If he 
dragged them out on the deck they would 
be in constant danger of being swept over- 
board. No; they must stay below in the stupe- 
fying fumes until he could anchor the Vida 
in a place of safety. 

It was a hard decision to make. Brad had 
heard of men being stifled by ‘‘burnt gas. ’’ 
Capt. Ceph and his crew were insensible now ; 
and they must breathe that noxious atmosphere 
two or three hours longer. Could they do it 
and live? 

His own head was spinning as he pulled the 
switch and gave the flywheel a turn. Then, 
leaping up the stairs, he grasped the wheel 
again. Still no weleome beam shone ahead, no 
blaring whistle sounded. He felt sure that he 
had missed the lightship. What should he do? 
To run blindly in on that rocky coast would 
mean wreck and death on the ledges. 

An unwelcome sound caught his ear; the 
engine was skipping. Put-put-put—put-put— 
put-put-put! Then it resumed its steady beat, 
but to the boy’s strained hearing it sounded 
slower. What if something should give out! 

What was that throbbing intermittently 
through the gloom? He listened and caught 
the hoarse roar of a whistle repeated again and 
again ; he glued his eyes to a spot just beyond 
the bowsprit, and presently saw a faint flash. 
Then came darkness, which was followed by 
another flash, a little brighter. The whistle 
grew into a roar close at hand. 

Hurrah! At last! The lightship! Now for 
Portland Head, straight into the teeth of the 
wind! The sail would be of little use; he must 
depend almost wholly on the engine. 

At that moment the chugging ceased; the 
engine had stopped dead. 

As Brad hurried down into the cabin, fear 
clutched at his heart. A quick examination told 
him that the worst had happened. The tank 
was empty! That first day of shifting berths 
over the bank had used too much ‘‘gas.’’ 

Brad fel stunned. With only his sails he 


could never make Portland Head against the 
wind. Which way should he steer? 

The lightship was near now, riding head to 
the wind, and Brad ran the Vida close across 
her stern. She could give him no assistance ; a 
small boat would never live in so high a sea. 

As he drove- by, a man in oilskins standing 
by the rail shaped a trumpet with his hands 
and shouted, ‘‘Make for Richmond’s!’’ 

The same idea had already entered the boy’s 
head. He knew the coast from Seguin to Bid- 
deford Pool like a book. Richmond Island, 
several miles southwest of Portland Head, was 
his only hope. If the Vida could reach the cove 
at its southern end, she would ride out the gale. 

On raced the sloop. Keeping the wind on 
the end of the boom, Brad held the boat near 
the jibbing point. It was hard, ticklish steering ; 
if the boom came over, it might mean their 
ruin. Ahead were miles of rock and ledges. 
The Vida had two tender planks; she was 
probably leakipg already. She could not long 
endure the pounding of those giant seas. 

Right ahead came a flash! Darkness again. 
Then another flash! Brad knew where he was 
now. The Vida was nearing the Old Anthony 
whistling buoy, with its oceulting light. 

Soon it vanished astern, and there was an- 
other period of darkness, He was running 
southwest not far off the Cape Elizabeth shore. 
Before long two faint beams shone through 
the gloom to starboard. 

Two lights! They dimmed, and disappeared. 
It was not much farther to Richmond, but 
anxiety tormented Brad until he felt sure that 
Watts Ledges lay behind. They were not 
buoyed, and he was afraid of them. Now for 
the pinch of the game! 

Over the starboard bow glimmered a faint 
line of white. His heart came into his mouth. 
It was the surf on the back side of Richmond! 

Presently the sloop was running parallel to 
a leaping, crumbling wall of foam. It ended. 
The Vida had reached the southern point of 
the island, directly behind which lay the cove, 
a one-sided harbor, secure in a northeast gale, 
very dangerous in a southwester. To-night 
the cove offered a safe haven. 








HE ROSE ON HIS ELBOW. 


AND TRIED 





TO SPEAK 





Whirling the wheel quickly, Brad ran in 
behind the point and began beating up into 
the cove. Tack after tack he made, fighting for 
every foot, sometimes gaining, sometimes losing. 
Desperation nerved him, for he knew too well 
what it meant if he did not win. 

At last he was well up into the cove. Drop- 
ping the wheel, he ran forward, threw over 
the fifty-pound anchor and gave it fifteen 
fathoms of cable. The sloop reared like a skit- 
tish horse and began to drag. Brad’s heart 
sank. If the Vida could not hold on, she would 
either be blown to sea, or wrecked on Cape 
Porpoise or Wood Island. 

Drag—drag—drag. The shore was receding, 
the water deepening. The other anchor! If that 
did not hold, all his night’s work had been in 
vain. Down splashed the iron grapple, out ran 
the Manila rope. 

Brad had done all- he could. With both 
hands on the cable, he waited. Up went the 
bow. The sloop began to drag, then gave 
another leap; the line tautened, held: the 
fluke had hooked under something solid on 
the bottom. The Vida was safe. 

Brad wasted no time in exultation. He leaped 
to the cabin, for he knew that even the slight- 
est delay might cost a life. The five men still 
breathed. In furious haste he dragged them 
out and stretched them on the deck. Not until 
the last one lay in the open air did he signal 
the shore with a kerosene torch. Before long 
an answering light flared from a _ lobster- 
man’s shack, and soon Brad had plenty of 
help in his task of reviving his unconscious 
mates. - 

The next morning the storm abated and the 
wind veered to the southwest. That afternoon 
the Vida, with her crew now fully recovered 
from the effects of the gas, slipped into Portland 
and discharged her fish at Commercial Wharf. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


S soon as a man is ashamed of his coward- 
ice he is beginning to be brave. 


There is no Height that Man shall fail to climb, 
No Task he cannot do, with Toil and Time. 


O not forget that there is a great difference 
between living and making a living. One 
is the end to which the other is only a means. 


HE 9,306,000 subscribers to the Second 

Liberty Loan have henceforth a very 
substantial reason for saying ‘*we’’ and not 
‘*they’? when they refer to the government at 
Washington. 

HE connection between coal and ice is far 

more intimate than many persons may 
think. Mr. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, 
reminds the country that the makers of artifi- 
cial ice use fifteen million tons of coal in their 
business every year. He therefore urges that 
more natural ice than usual be cut this winter. 


JO wonder the Germans are a patient and 
painstaking race; they have to be to speak 
their own language. For example, what the 
Englishman curtly refers to as a ‘‘tank’’ the 
German carefully describes as a Schiitzengrab- 
envernichtungsautomobil, which is as much as 
to say, motorcarfordestroyingshootingtrenches. 


NE writer with a touch of whimsical 
humor makes a plea for home rule for 
England. The prime minister is a Welshman 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty an Irish- 
man; and the head of the British army in 
France, the commander of the great fleet at 
sea, the head of the imperial general staff at 
home, the foreign secretary, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Lord Chancellor are 
all Scots. is 
R the fourth year the War Children’s Re- 
lief Fund—which has its headquarters at 
the Hotel Majestic, New York City—is sending 
what Christmas cheer it can to the little folk 
in the war-wearied lands of Europe. This year, 
for the first time, those little folk are the 
children of our allies, and so the little stock- 
ing, the symbol of the work, has a new signifi- 
eance. A dollar fills a stocking, and the filled 
stockings are sent to responsible persons for 
distribution. “a 
N English journal has raised the interest- 
ing question whether birds and animals 
make the sounds that are customarily attrib- 
uted to them. Does a cow, for example, say 
‘tm-o-o0-0’’ or simply ‘‘o-0-0’’? Does a sheep 
say “‘b-a-a’”’ or ‘‘a-a’’? Does a crow cry 
‘‘e-a-a-w’’ or only ‘‘a-a-w’’? Is a dog’s bark 
** bow-wow-wow’’ or ‘‘ow-ow-ow’’? The 
English paper—or rather its contributors— 
concluded that animals cannot make any con- 
sonantal sounds whatever. What do Compan- 
ion readers think about this highly important 
matter? 
RESIDENT WILSON has a marked gift 
for putting a world of thought or feeling 
into a single close-packed phrase. At Buffalo 
he explained in a sentence the psychology of 
modern Germany, and told us the reason why 
a nation economically great and winning every 
year fresh victories of peace through its un- 
usual powers of industry, ingenuity and organ- 
ization risked it all in a war that has brought 
untold misery on itself as well as on the rest 
of the world. ‘‘They were not content,’’ he 
said, ‘‘with success by superior achievement ; 
they wanted success by authority.’’ 


URKEY at least has very little to show 

for its participation in the Hohenzollern 
venture. It warded off the Allies’ blow at 
Constantinople, to be sure, but since then it 
has lost Armenia, Arabia and the most valu- 
able part of Mesopotamia; and now the British 
are taking the Holy Land out of the trembling 
hands of the Sultan. Two thirds of the terri- 
tory over which that sovereign claimed rule 
three years ago is now in the hands of his 
enemies, and not much of it is likely to find 
its way back beneath his sway. Jerusalem is 
almost certainly lost to the Moslem forever; 
and if the Jews desire, the prophecy that long 
ago foretold their return to Palestine may now 
perhaps be fulfilled. 


HE great iron-mining companies on the 

shore of Lake Superior encouraged their 
men to plant potatoes on company land.. They 
gave the use of the land, furnished seed free 
or at cost, and provided the teams necessary to 
prepare the ground. In consequence nearly all 
of the miners planted gardens, and most of 
them raised good crops. Meanwhile, the com- 
panies have been building vegetable ‘‘banks’’ 
—that is, solid concrete buildings, proof against 
frost, in which each miner will have a bin. A 
company employee will be in charge, and will 
deliver the vegetables on written orders drawn 





by the miners as checks are drawn against a 
bank account—a good suggestion for any com- 
munity in a cold climate. 
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ARE THE SUBMARINES BEATEN? 


T is too soon to lull ourselves with the 
] pleasing fancy that the menace of the sub- 

marine is definitely at end; nevertheless, 
the fact that a month ago only one British 
ship of size was sunk in seven days as compared 
with forty at the height of the campaign last 
spring permits us to hope that the U-boat is 
at least curbed. It is not so much the low 
record of that week in November as the fact 


WEEKLY SINKINGS OF BRITISH VESSELS OF MORE THAN 1600 
TONS BURDEN BETWEEN FEBRUARY 26 AND NOVEMBER 16 
that the sinkings show a continuous tendency 
to diminish that encourages us. The diagram 
shows how steady the downward movement 
has been, in spite of the occasional fluctuations 
in the weekly totals. We have the admission of 
Adm. von Tirpitz, the chief sponsor of the sub- 
marine campaign, that it does not promise to 
achieve its purpose,—the starvation of Great 
Britain and France,—and we know that it has 
failed completely to interfere seriously with 
the dispatch of troops and supplies from the 
United States to France. There are yet ships 
to be destroyed and lives to be lost by sub- 
marine torpedoes, but as a military weapon 
the submarine, like the Zeppelin, grows less 
deadly every week. An answer to the sub- 
marine, if not so complete and final an answer 

as we should like, is being found. 

We see with satisfaction that our own ships 
and men are taking a useful part in the work, 
since it was the menace of the submarine di- 
rected against our merchant ships that brought 
us finally into the war. We are not permitted 
to know all the means that our navy is taking 
to abate the submarine nuisance; a careful 
system of convoys and patrols and the use of 
bombs so arranged as to explode at a certain 
depth below the surface are the only specific 
elements of the defense that we actually know 
about. But our allies are generous in admit- 
ting their obligation to Adm. Sims and his 
fleet of convoys and destroyers. The reinforce- 
ments that we carried to the overworked 
British navy we may fairly believe to have 
been the thing that turned the scale and sent 
the submarine figures sliding downward. 
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SHIPPING 


ISTRIBUTION is the key of the food 
D problem. It has always been so. In India, 

even in the time of the most frightful 
famine, there was never a year when there 
was not food enough in the empire for every- 
one. The difficulty lay in transporting it from 
the regions of abundance to the regions of 
want. So to-day there is food enough for the 
whole world. In this country we have an 
oversupply, yet ‘we are in trouble because the 
railways are so busy with through freights 
that they cannot attend to local needs. 

For other countries sea transportation is more 
necessary now than ever before, and is more 
deficient. Germany and its allies have none at 
all. The nations at war with Germany have 
lost some of their shipping, and much of the 
rest is occupied in carrying soldiers and mu- 
nitions to the battlefields, and in taking the 
wounded home. That is why we are trying 
with almost frantic haste to build or to buy a 
great merchant marine. 

Although in undertaking such a task there 
have been much blundering and many hurried 
decisions hurriedly reversed and unwise plans 
and wasted effort, yet on the whole we have 
made good progress and seem to be well on 
the way to success. We shall not have to build 
all the shipping that we shall need to furnish 
our allies with food, for we are taking over a 
great fleet of vessels that have belonged to 
neutrals. There were about a hundred loaded 
Dutch and Seandinavian steamships in our 
ports that the government would not permit 
to sail, because it suspected that a great 
part of their cargoes would ultimately reach 
Germany. We take over those vessels, and of 





course pay for the use of them, and shall 
employ them in bringing sugar from Java and 
grain from South America. 

The building programme is another matter. 
For many years our shipyards were idle except 
when they were building vessels for the coast- 
wise and lake trades. More recently there had 
been a moderate revival in the building of 
ocean-going steamships. Then suddenly there 
came a great outburst of activity. Old yards 
have been put into condition for use and new 
ones have been opened. To-day there are nearly 
a hundred and fifty yards where keels, both 
large and small, have already been laid down. 
Some of the vessels are of wood and some of 
steel. In the aggregate they will register millions 
of tons. Mr. Edison has now suggested that 
sea-going sailing vessels be equipped with twin 
screws that will give them speed enough to 
cross the war zone in comparative safety, 
which they could not do under sail. 

It is still the nearest approach we have to 
the truth to say that food will win the war. 
Ships will solve the food: problem, for they 
will keep food out of Germany and supply it 
to our allies. 
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THE LORD IS KING 


HRISTMAS, always the children’s day, 
C must be more than ever the children’s 
day this year. Only the children in their 
happy ignorance and heedlessness can fully 
enjoy the gifts and the festivities. And the fact 
that the gifts will be fewer and the festivities 
scantier than usual will not disappoint the 
children—for it is their nature not to be disap- 
pointed so long as there is the semblance and 
atmosphere of festivity. The mothers who are 
denying their boys and girls some of the accus- 
tomed presents in order to send Christmas 
packages to unknown soldiers or in order to en- 
tertain soldiers from neighboring cantonments 
at Christmas dinner will not observe any indi- 
cations of discontent. It is the happy trait of 
childhood to prize the toy that costs a few 
cents as much as the toy that costs a few 
dollars. The children who are old enough to 
appreciate the difference in value between the 
presents that they receive this Christmas and 
those that they are accustomed to receive on 
Christmas are old enough to appreciate the 
reason for it; and they will accept the meagre 
dispensations without murmuring. 

To those women who have husbands or sons 
or brothers in the cantonments or at sea or in 
France Christmas cheer must come through 
the knowledge and the testimony of the loving 
thought of friends. Perhaps it may come, too, 
through the knowledge that it is their privilege 
and that of those dearest to them to be sharing 
in the achievement of a great and noble pur- 
pose.. Whatever sadness fills their hearts,. what- 
ever dread of tragedy overshadows Christmas 
Day, theirs is an honorable and a proud estate ; 
their husbands, their brothers, their sons, are 
rendering the service that shall demonstrate 
for all time and for all nations that ‘‘the Lord 
is King.’’ 
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EFFICIENCY IN WAR 


*FOOKING back over the past three years, 
LC what has been the political history of the 
Entente Allies? The Asquith Liberal 
ministry of 1414 was succeeded by a coalition 
cabinet under the same prime minister, and 
that in turn by the present unique arrange- 
ment under Mr. Lloyd George. Changes in 
France have succeeded one another with bewil- 
dering frequency. Viviani, Briand, Ribot, 
Painlevé and Clemenceau have been in turn 
at the head of affairs. In Italy Salandra was 
replaced by Boselli and he by Orlando. 

Every one of the shifts in political command 
was the result of dissatisfaction with the con- 
dition or conduct of affairs,) but in none of 
them was it owing to any weakening of the 
resolution to carry the war through to success 
with all the resources of the nation. Never- 
theless, experience shows that a government 
subject to such changes can never be so efli- 
cient in carrying on a war as one under the 
supreme and exclusive control of one man, irre- 
movable by popular vote. We need not agree with 
the Kaiser about the shortness of the distance 
that separates him from the genius of Napoleon 
to see that the German campaigns have been di- 
rected with more efficiency than the campaigns 
of the Allies. It is true that he, too, has changed 
the instruments with which he worked, but 
they were one and all his instruments. 
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The lesson to be drawn from such considera- 
tions as those is that the nearer we can get to 
a temporary dictatorship the better it will be 
for our military success. No one can fail to see 
that this country has already gone a long way 
in that direction. The President now exercises 
almost unlimited power not only over military 
operations, which is his right under the Con- 
stitution, but also over industrial, commercial 
and individual affairs ; and no loyal man raises 
any political clamor. Ultimately we shall re- 
sume our rights; at present we leave them in 
abeyance. 

The recent storm in British political circles is 
significant of what is going on elsewhere. The 
Lloyd George ministry has intrenched itself 
strongly in power, and does what it pleases. 
Opposition does not dare to drive it from office. 
The prime minister may be a demagogue, as 
his enemies assert, a man who would be dan- 
gerous in peaceful times; but he is a strong 
man, working heart and soul for victory, and 
it would be a calamity either to displace him 
or to withhold from him any power that he 
thinks he should have. 

Let us hope that Clemenceau, the ‘‘tiger,’’ 
the man who has broken down many a French 
cabinet, will demand a free hand, and will get 
it, and will make it a firm hand. If there is 
danger of disunion when three or four national 
dictators attempt to work together, we must 
risk it. : 
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UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


HEN the world was young, and before 
y \ the dawn of the ages that produced 
gunpowder, rifled cannon, Zeppelins 
and submarines, men went to war with bows 
and arrows, which they carried with them. 
They took no intrenching tools, and when they 
were in the field they lived either on the con- 
tents of their ‘“war bags’’ or by foraging. 
Those whom they left at home were not ex- 
pected to provide them with food, clothing, 
weapons or missiles. 

The soldiers still do all the fighting, although 
with new and far more efficient weapons; but 
the matter of subsistence and armament in the 
field has changed entirely. To-day an army is 
helpless without constant and lavish help from 
those at home. 

For the fighting men we have adopted the 
system of conscription, or selective draft, but to 
provide those men with the support they need 
we still cling to the poorest and most inefficient — 
of all systems: a combination of irresponsible 
service and commercial contracting. 

The industrial workers are like volunteers in 
that they are not pledged or compelled to work. 
When they find among them a man who has not 
submitted to the universal conscription that the 
labor unions endeavor to enforce, they cease to 
be volunteers, and by doing what they can to 
prevent other men from working they virtually 
go over to the enemy. On the other hand the 
contracts that the government makes with 
the employers are demoralizing. They corre- 
spond to the bounties paid to men to induce 
them to enlist: excessive inducements at the 
expense of the country to perform duties that 
the men should render freely and gladly. 

Not long ago The Companion called atten- 
tion to the proposed industrial mobilization 
in Germany—a plan for ‘‘the next war’’—that 
assigns to every man in the empire a duty to 
which he is instantly to betake himself on a 
declaration of war. A democratic government 
cannot establish a system so inclusive as that, 
but it should have some system fit to apply in 
a great emergency. 

Do we fully realize the fact that every one 
of us, whether man or woman, is under the 
same obligation to serve the country that we 
impose upon a part of the men between twenty- 
one and thirty-one? Have we duly considered 
the full meaning of the clause in the Consti- 
tution on which rests our right to select those 
men and to send them into the field? That 
clause reads that Congress shall have the power 
‘to raise and support armies.’’ If it authorizes 
that men shall be drawn who must cross the 
seas and fight in France, and if it forces into 
the military service every man who is capable 
of bearing arms, it also authorizes Congress to 
compel a part or all of the men and women 
who stay at home to perform whatever work 
Congress may deem ‘‘necessary and proper’’ 
for the support of the armies. 

The Supreme Court has repeatedly decided 
that Congress is the sole judge what means are 
necessary and proper for the exercise of the 
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powers that the Constitution grants. It can 
put an end to the obstacles and the annoyances 
encountered in providing war material, and 
deal a final blow to the obstructiveness both of 
labor and of capital. It can require by draft or 
by universal conscription the service of every 
man now earning wages in a factory, can fix 
his pay and treat his refusal to work as mutiny ; 
it can divert every factory in the country from 
its ordinary production to such uses as will 
help the cause of the nation. 

Such action would, of course, be drastic, 
but our resources in men, wealth and raw 
material would make us invincible, should the 
exigencies of war oblige us to adopt it as a 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—On No- 

vember 23 Rear Adm. Capps resigned as 
general manager of the Emergency Fleet Cor 
poration. He was succeeded by Rear Adm. 
Harris, chief of the Bureau of Docks and 
Yards. The corporation has let contracts for 
884 vessels aggregating 4,724,300 tons, has 
requisitioned 426 vessels aggregating 3,029, 508 
tons, already on the ways, and has contracts 
for 99 vessels of 610,000 tons pending. It is 
hoped that these vessels will all be completed 
by, or soon after, January 1, 1919.—As a 
means of conserving the coal supply, the Pri- 
ority Board and the Fuel Administrator are 





contained nothing that could be said to be 

unexpected. —— The Grand Duke Michael, 

brother of the czar, has been put under arrest. 
So 

HINA.— Tuan Chi-jui, the prime minis- 

ter, has resigned and is succeeded by 
Wang Tab-hsieh. ° 


XTRA DITION. —No little discussion was 

caused by the refusal of Gov. McCall of 
Massachusetts to honor the requisition of the 
governor of West Virginia for a negro, John 
Johnson, indicted for assaulting a young white 
girl. Gov. McCall declared that he was not 
satisfied that the negro could get a fair trial in 
West Virginia. ° 


ECENT DEATH.—On November 26, 


Sir Leander S. Jameson, leader of the |. 


‘+ Jameson raid’’ on the Transvaal, aged 64. 
a GREAT WAR 


(From November 22 to November 28) 


Following his sensational thrust toward 
Cambrai, Gen. Byng devoted his efforts to 
widening the salient his troops had pushed 
into the German lines, and to extending it so 
as to enfilade and threaten the German posi- 
tions at Quéant, the southern support of the 
so-called Hindenburg switch line. The enemy 
had hurried up large reinforcements of both 
men and artillery, and the British advance was 
fiercely contested at every point. At Fontaine 
Notre Dame, indeed, the Germans got back 
part of the ground lost on the first day of the 
attack. After some very hot fighting they were 





A PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN ON THE BATTLEFIELD, SHOWING ITALIAN TROOPS 
. ATTACKING ON THE ASIAGO PLATEAU 


considering a plan to curtail the supply of coal 
and coke to manufacturers of toys, pleasure 
vehicles,. brewery products, athletic goods, jew- 
elry, silverware, candy, table glassware, window 
glass and electric current for illuminating signs. 
—-The Railroads’ War Board has agreed that 
all available freight facilities on all roads east 
of Chicago be pooled for the duration of the 
war, and placed at the disposal of one operating 
board. It is expected that the movement of coal 
and of food products will be both hastened and 
equalized by this arrangement, and that the 
serious freight congestion on certain important 
roads can be relieved. The existing laws against 
railway pools will hardly admit of such an 
agreement, but it is believed that Congress will 
promptly act to legalize it.——The officers of 
the railway brotherhoods, after conferring with 
the President, virtually agreed that their or- 
ganizations would not strike or interrupt rail- 
way transportation during the war. 
Se 


USSIA.—The Bolsheviki leaders, having 

determined to propose a three months’ 
armistice to all the belligerents, to be followed 
by a democratic peace congress, ordered Gen. 
Doukhonin, whom they had put in charge of 
the army, to carry out that plan. He refused 
to offer the proposed armistice, and he was on 
November 22 replaced by Gen. Krylenko, who 
was willing to do so. Leon Trotzky, who is in 
charge of Russian foreign affairs, denied that it 
was the intention to make a separate peace with 
Germany ; but he added that he believed that, 
if the governments of any of the warring 
powers declined to agree to the armistice, the 
working people of that nation would rise 
against the government and overthrow it. It 
was reported on November 23 that Gen. Lu- 
dendorff, First Quartermaster-General of the 
German armies, had left for the Russian fron- 
tier to take charge of the negotiations for a 
truce with Russia ; and a few days later Ambas- 
sador Francis, at Petrograd, informed Washing- 
ton that Petrograd and Berlin were in constant 
wireless communication. “December 2, it was 
announced, was the date set for the official 
negotiations concerning an armistice between 
Russia and Germany. It was even reported 
that German officers were in Petrograd con- 
sulting with and advising Premier Lenine. 
That would, of course, make diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Allied nations and the 
Bolsheviki government quite impossiblé. — 
On November 23 Lenine issued a proclamation 
undertaking the demobilization of the Russian 
armies by discharging all soldiers over thirty- 
seven years of age.——Leon Trotzky made 
public a number of secret agreements between 
Russia, France and England. They included 
the arrangements for Russian control of Con- 
stantinople in case of an Allied victory, and 
the agreement for mutual support at the peace 
conference, France to permit Russia to define 
the German frontiers on the east in return for 
Russia’s consent that France should determine 
them on the west. In general the documents 





driven out of Bourlon Wood, which commands 
the city of Cambrai on the west, and ont of 
Bullecourt. 

Elsewhere along the front in France and 
Flanders it was the artillery that was busy, 
although there were occasional trench actions 
both round Ypres and round Verdun, which 
were of minor importance. 

There was tremendous fighting also on the 
Asiago Plateau, where the Austro—Germans, 


in one assault after another, tried to drive the | 


Italians out of their positions between the 
Piave and Brenta rivers, and so turn the left 
flank of Gen. Diaz’s army. The Italians held 
on bravely, repulsed all attacks and even passed 
to the offensive here and there. By November 
25 it was reported that the reinforcements of 
French and British troops and guns had begun 
to reach the Italian front, and it was felt in 
all the Allied capitals that the great danger 
‘was over and that the Italians would be able 
to hold indefinitely the line of the Piave. 

Gen. Allenby’s army in Palestine moved a 
little nearer Jerusalem and took the mountain- 
ous ridge anciently called Mizpah. 

Gen. Sir Herbert Plumer is in command ‘of 
the British troops in Italy, and Lieut. Gen. Sir 
W. R. Marshall succeeds the late Gen. Maude 
in command in Mesopotamia. 

The German government declared the Azores 
Islands a ‘‘barred zone,’’ on the ground that 
they were important hostile bases of Atlantic 
navigation, and announced that its submarines 
would no longer respect the ‘‘channel’’ to the 
Greek ports, hitherto left open. 

The submarines sunk twenty-one British, 
one French and two Italian ships, according to 
official reports. The American steamer Schuyl- 
kill was torpedoed in the Mediterranean, and 
the Actaeon was sunk off the Spanish coast. 
At least one Norwegian vessel was sunk. 

After a number of successful conferences 
with leading British statesmen, the American 
mission, headed by Col. 
House and Gen. Bliss, 
crossed to Paris, where it 
took part in the meetings 
of the great inter- Allied 
conference on November 

; 29 and succeeding days. 
Col. House announced 
that the United States 
would be represented in 
the Supreme War Council, 
established by the pre- 

~ 7 2 miers of England, France 
GEN. SIR JULIAN BYNG and Italy, and that Gen. 
Bliss and Adm. Benson would act as military 
advisers to the council. 

It was reported that Chinese troops might 
be sent to France to be placed in the second 
line and along the lines of communication. 

Petrograd reported some lively fighting with 
the Turks on the Armenian front. 

The Diet of Finland voted that it should 
exercise all the powers formerly held by the 
ezar as Grand Duke of Finland. 
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How We Reduced 
Our Table Cost 


With Delicious Quaker Oats 


In the writer’s home, when foods began to soar, we made 
a study of food values and costs. We figured by calories, be- 
cause all rationing is based on this unit of nutrition. 


We found that 1000 calories cost five cents in Quaker Oats. 
We found that in eggs the same nutrition cost over 40 cents. 





In steak it costs over 27 cts. 
In ham, 19 cts.—In potatoes, 16 cts. 
In bread and milk about 13 cts. — 











Our average meal, measured by calories, cost four times 
as much as Quaker Oats. So I figured that every dollar’s 
worth of Quaker Oats would save us about $3. 


We used Quaker Oats in bread and muffins, in pancakes 
and cookies, as well as in porridge. Then I discovered that 
Quaker Oats made most things more delightful. That luscious 
flavor, found in no other grain food, has made our new meals 
twice better than the old. 


We were missing all that before. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Queen Oats Flaked 


Quaker Oats are made from only Among oat lovers everywhere it is 
the rich, plump, flavory oats. Inthis the favorite brand. Yet it costs no 
selection a bushel of choice oats extra price. 


yields but ten pounds of Quaker. The way to make oat foods 
So Quaker Oats has become world- doubly popular is to make them 
famous for its wealth of flavor. with Quaker Oats. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in far 
West and South where high freights may prohibit. 














Quaker Oats Muffins 


Quaker Oats Bread 
3% cup uncooked Quaker Oats, 14¢ cups flour, 1 cup 


2 cups Quaker Oats 5 cups flour scalded milk, 1 egE, 4 level teaspoons baking powder, 
2 cups boiling water 2 tablespoons melted butter, 4 teaspoon salt, 3 table- 


spoons sugar. 
% cup molasses uy tablespoon salt Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
1 tablespoon butter or other fat 


minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; sift in 
flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and add 
1 cake compressed yeast dissolved 
in 4 cup lukewarm water 


egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem pans. 


Quaker Oats Sweetbits 


Add boiling water to oats and let 1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 


stand one hour, add molasses, salt, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 23; cups un- 
butter or fat, dissolved yeast cake and cooked eahes Oats. nw: bap age 


flour. Let rise until double in bulk. Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. Add 
Knead thoroughly and shape into loaves. Quaker a to which baking powder has been added, 
Put into greased bread pans, let rise un- and 

3 : : Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop on but- 
til double in bulk and bake 45 minutes. tered tins with a teaspoon, but very few on each tin, 


This recipe makes two loaves. as tees spread. Bake in slow oven. Makes about 65 
cookies. 
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THE-CLOAK:FOR-THE-MANGER 
By Jeannie Pendleton Hall 


HE hung upon her mother’s knee 
In Bethlehem town that wondrous morn, 

To tell how two had reached the inn 

And how their little Son was born. 


“But they have laid Him in a stall; 
The inn was full as it could hold. 
Ah, let me take mine outgrown cloak 
And wrap Him round; He must be cold!” 


She leaned upon her mother’s knee, 
The little maid; her eyes were fair, 

And howe’er dark the day might be 
Some sunshine lit her curling hair. 


The mother could not say her nay, 

Though strangers they of Nazareth were. 
“T will go with thee, dear,’”’ she said, 

‘And ask their pardon should we err.” 


She took the little scarlet cloak 

And climbed the hill—her child behind 
Gay, breathless—to the Baby’s side. 

So keen through chinks the winter whined 


That Mary smiled her thanks, and wrapped 
The dimpled Joy; the maid’s heart grew 
To mother-measure as she knelt 
To touch his roseleaf softness too. 


But her own mother read more close 

The Babe’s wide gaze; and reverently 
Fixed Mary with her wondering eyes. 

“A prince?” they asked. ‘A God!” said she. 


The small maid sought her mother’s arms 
That later day when all was rife 

With talk of mighty honors done 
The Babe of Joseph and his wife— 


How marched a Star mid-heaven and reigned 
Above the manger where He slept; 

How stately camels came that way, 
Their housings tinkling as they stepp’d, 


With gifts for Him. “And my poor cloak 
So faded was, so mean a thing!” 

The mother smiled. “Ah, sweet,” she said, 
“Thou gavest ere thou knew’st Him King!” 
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THINGS UNSEEN 


[O speak frankly, uncle, I can’t bring 
myself to bank much on a world that’s 
all out of sight,” said Howard Cranston 
with jaunty decisiveness. “I think I 
can understand the point of view of the 
Bible—just a little, anyhow. It was 
the natural thing to ‘walk by faith’ in 

those days, for there wasn’t much else you could 

walk by. The primitive mind peopled the shadows 
with supernatural powers, but science has let in 
so much light that there aren’t many shadows left. 

That’s why faith seems to me like an anachronism. 

The only way to keep it untouched is to get back 

to the old, forgotten point of view, and look out on 

the world just as if nothing had béen learned in 
the last thousand years or more.” 

“T was thinking about Culver this morning,” Dr. 
Gresham said, and his nephew raised his eyebrows 
inquiringly at the sudden change of topic. ‘‘There 
must have been a weak streak in Culver some- 
where, although I was his chum in college four 
years and never suspected it. He was one of the 
half dozen fellows in our class whom I expected 
to make their mark in the world. He didn’t—as 
you kuow. I’ve talked with some of his intimate 
friends, but I’ve never been able to discover the 
reason. And yet there must be a reason—one of 
those subtle, intangible things that seem often to 
make or unmake a life, but that the keen probe 
of science can’t quite reach.” 

“I begin to see what you’re aiming at.” There 
was an accent of constraint in the young voice. 
“Of course there’s a lot we can’t explain or under- 
stand. We’re handicapped by having to look on 
from the outside.” 

The doctor nodded. 

“Again,” he said, ‘‘there’s a whole world open to 
you as an educated man that has no existence for 
Jerry Lomax. It’s not only open to you, but you’ve 
entered into it, and, in a measure, possessed it. 
It’s very real to you, and you’ve found it engross- 
ing and enjoyable. You haven’t a doubt about this 
world of thought, as we may call it, being just as 
real as the grosser world of sense perception. 
And yet you’d find it hard to convince Jerry that 
there is such a thing. The words wouldn’t mean 
anything to him. He’d have to go in at the base- 
ment door and climb up, step by step, to where 
you stand before he’d understand. 

“T remember the case of an old lady, a patient 
of mine, who was as sure of the love of God as 
you are of the law of gravitation. She’d been a bed- 
ridden invalid for twelve years, but she had lived 
80 close to God that every doubt had vanished. 
She didn’t have to get back to the old, forgotten 
point of view, or make a shadow land for her God 
to dwell in, or forget the wonderful things that have 
happened since the Bible was written. She just 
found God sometime when she especially needed 
Him, perhaps, and then kept close at his side till 
she came to know Him. I have often thought that 
God’s presence was just as real to her as mine was 
—possibly more so. That’s when I first began to 
see that I was an outsider. I was a professing 
Christian, but I hadn’t got into the inner circle.” 

“One can’t afford to miss a whole world, and 
think it isn’t there, if—if the fault is all with his 
own eyesight,” the young man replied soberly. 
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THE BABY’S CHRISTMAS 


EVERAL years ago a train in the Cana- 
dian mountains was snow-bound a few 
days before Christmas. Within a day 
or two the passengers had eaten all 
the food in the dining car. Nine miles 
farther on there was a town, but no one 
would volunteer to make the trip. 

“It’s almost sure death to start in this blizzard,” 
everyone said. “Relief will come when the snow 
stops; within forty-eight hours anyway. Human 
beings can do without food two days.” 

Some of the passengers had-gathered in one of 
the sleepers. Darkness was falling; it was bitterly 
cold, and the snowy gale whistled outside. Fortu- 
nately, there was coal enough to keep up steam in 
the engine and to warm the cars a little. 

A negro porter came through the car. “There is 
a little child in the day coach,” he said. “Its mother 








is dead, and its grandmother is taking it to her 
home in Minneapolis. The milk they brought with 
them is all gone. They’re afraid the baby may die 
of hunger.” 

The effect of those words on the passengers was 
electrical. Several men jumped to their feet. 

“Who'll go with me to get that baby’s milk?” 
one big fellow asked. 

Every man in the car except an elderly invalid 
volunteered. The invalid drew some bills from his 
pocket and offered one to the man who had called 
for volunteers. 

“Take this,” he said. “I’m not able to walk, but 
I want to be in on this. Get the baby’s milk with 
my money. If you need help coming back, hire the 
men and I will pay them.” 

The party eventually was reduced to six, includ- 
ing the locomotive engineer—men who were ex- 
perienced in “bucking snow.” Those who stayed 
behind watched the six plough their way through 
the drifts in the darkness. There were four high 
bridges to cross before they could reach the town. 
A gust of wind might send them to death at the 
bottom of a gorge. But they started. 

Morning dawned clear and_ cold. The blizzard 
had abated, but the flying particles of frozen snow 
cut like knives when they hit the uncovered hands 
and faces of those who ventured out. Just as the 
sun began to brighten the tops of the highest 
mountains the milk party returned. Each man car- 
ried a can, so that if one fell and lost his burden 
there would be enough left for the baby’s needs. 

The milk was warmed and the baby had his 
breakfast, while the passengers crowded round 
and enjoyed the little one’s satisfaction as much 
as if they themselves had been eating. 

Two of the men who made the trip froze their 
feet; but when the relief train came the next day 
and took them to a town where they could have 
their feet treated, one of them remarked to the 
other: 

“Did you ever see anything that made you feel 
better than when that little fellow began to draw 
on the nipple?” 

For the Christ-child was a little babe! 
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“BETSEY BUCKET” 


ANTHIPPE, wife of Socrates, is perhaps the 
ps most famous shrew in history; yet we know, 
on the testimony of the great philosopher 
himself, that she was a wife of many virtues. Other 
notable shrews and termagants have been exem- 
plary in important domestic aspects; especially, 
they have often been of that efficient if formidable 
type of housewife expressively known in New 
England as the “driver.” 

One such competent vixen of old Sanbornton 
was a “driver” who drove her household to their 
utmost ounce of strength and achievement and 
herself into frequent nervous “tantrums.” She de- 
veloped a peculiarly ingenious form of punishment 
for her poor, meek husband if he vexed her or 
crossed her in any way. She would insist on weed- 
ing the vegetable patch in the rain, declaring that 
she would “catch her death of cold, and then he’d 
see!” Sometimes he pursued her up and down the 
dripping rows with wraps and remonstrances, but 
always in vain; she weeded viciously until her 
temper was exhausted or there were no more 
weeds to pull. Perhaps it was the heat of her 
wrath that saved her, but she never caught cold. 

A Rhode Island shrew made herself even more 
suicidally obnoxious whenever things did not suit 
her in her home. She, too, was a “driver,’’ who 
drove her three daughters nearly to distraction; 
but her heart was weak,—at least, so everyone 
supposed,—and she could only share the very light- 
est of their labors without danger. The girls did 
their best, but they were never able to achieve the 
ideal of specklessness, perfect order and instant 
promptitude that she exacted. When she had ex- 
hausted every resource of a tongue like a whiplash, 
she had one weapon still in reserve. Declaring 
that if they would not do the work of the house 
properly she must, and that she might as well give 
up expecting any consideration for her health and 
tackle the hardest job first, she would dash out to 
the well curb, and while the girls wept, fluttered 
and pleaded about her would begin, furious and 
panting, to haul up the heavy bucket from the 
depths. She was likely to drop dead at any moment, 
she told them; but some one had to draw water, 
and it might as well be she! 

She did not drop dead; nevertheless, one day 
there was a catastrophe. In her haste and temper 
she overbalanced herself as she hauled, and pitched 
headfirst into the well. Clutching at the rope as she 
fell, she somehow righted herself and, screaming 
and floundering, managed to get a foot in the 
bucket. Her terrified daughters drew her to the 
surface uninjured; but, since her heart had stood 
the strain of such an experience, even they con- 
sidered afterwards that it was equal to the stress 
of ordinary life. They never again interfered when 
she drew water from the well. The neighbors 
promptly dubbed her “Betsey Bucket,” and re- 
garded the affair as a huge joke. 

“Betsey Bucket” never became an amiable 
woman ; but she was a good deal subdued, neverthe- 
less. As she, too, was convinced that her heart was 
atougher organ than it had seemed, she was able to 
work off a good deal of her temper in hard work, so 
that her daughters’ burden was doubly lightened. 
The three married well in time, and displayed their 
mother’s domestic efficiency without her tyranny 
and “tantrums.” 
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THE INQUISITIVE JAGUAR 


F the many thrilling adventures that fell to 
QO the lotof Mr. A. H. Savage Landor during his 

journey through the little-known region of 
central Brazil doubtless his encounter with a 
jaguar was the most startling. The explorer de- 
scribes his experience in his book, Across Un- 
known South America. 

On the evening of September 9, he says, we had 
halted at sunset, almost dead with fatigue. The 
sauba ants had cut nearly all the strings of Felip- 
pe’s hammock ; while he was resting peacefully on 
it the remainder of the strings broke, and he had 
a bad fall. He was so exhausted that he remained 
lying on the ground, swarming with ants and 
moaning the whole time, for he had no strength to 
repair the hammock. 

About the time when Felippe fell into sound 
slumber I had a curious experience. I was sleep- 
ing in my improvised hammock when I felt two 
paws resting on my body and something sniffing in 
my face. When I opened my eyes I found a jaguar, 
standing on its hind paws, staring me straight in 
the face. The moment I moved, the astonished 
animal, which had evidently never seen a human 
being before, leaped away and disappeared. 

I find that people have strange ideas about wild 





animals. It is far from true that wild beasts are 
vicious. I have always found them gentle. I have 
seen nearly every wild beast that is possible for 
man to see in this world, but I have never been 
attacked, although on d of i I have 
come into close contact with beasts that have a 
reputation for viciousness. I invariably found all 
wild animals—except the African buffalo—quite 
timid and almost gentle, unless, of course, some 
one has worried or wounded them. These remarks 
do not apply to wild animals in captivity. 
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THE MASTERY OF THE AIR 
66 H, yes, Si’s comin’! We started together,” 
said Uncle Eli Emmons as he joined the 
social circle of Lem Staniford’s grocery. 
“Yes, sartainly, he’ll be here some time ’fore ye 
close up, though there ain’t no tellin’ jest when. 
Not ef he nabs any more folks, to pour out his 
news and views concernin’ his nevvy Hiram —” 

“Why, what’s Hi Bonney been up to?” inquired 
Lem with interest. 

Uncle Eli ignored the interruption. “‘Talkin’ to 
Parson Haddicombe he was when I kem away 
and left him,” he went on. “Made him lose his 
train listening, or I miss my guess. Parson’s sech 
an amiable man he hadn’t it in him to break away, 
though I could see his eyes was fixed despairin’ 
on the Methody clock —” 

“Well, but what about young Hiram?” persisted 
Lem. 

‘Mastery of the air,” said Uncle Eli, relishingly. 
“Mastery of the air. Kinder has an impressive 
sound. Wonderful what humans kin do, ain’t it? I 
don’ know but ef I was a mite younger, ’specially 
considerin’ I’ve a stiddy head and some experi- 
ence —” 

“Do you mean to say Hiram Bonney has j’ined 
the Aviation Corps?” cried Sam Fynes, jumping to 
a conclusion. “My land, that would be interestin’!”’ 

“Umph!” grunted Uncle Eli resentfully—he liked 
to tell things in his own way and in their proper 
order of importance. “Yes, he has; young idjit! 
Him as dizzy-headed as a whirlin’ dervish, like all 
the Bonneys! Never was a Bonney any good 
climbin’ high places. I kin recollee’ gittin’ out a 
scuttle oncet, when Hi was a little feller, and pick- 
in’ him off our chimbley like a mussel off a rock, 
him hangin’ on tight with all his arms and legs and 
hollerin’ bloody murder ’cause he’d clumb out and 
then got skeered of goin’ back. Umph! Him loopin’ 
loops and doin’ spirals and cavortin’ about upside 
down! I don’ know what the fambly’s thinkin’ of, 
lettin’ him try. Now, when I went up with the per- 
fessor I wa’n’t dizzy a mite —” 

“Say, I wonder did Hiram have to git his ma’s 
consent,” cut in Simeon Gaines. “Hannah’s always 
been pretty tim’rous. I’d suppose she’d need con- 
sid’rable urgin’.” 

“When I went up with the perfessor,” pursued 
Uncle Eli firmly, “circus day, ’twas, more’n sixty 
years ago, and him a cousin of Aunt Keziah’s hus- 
band, 1 wa’n’t dizzy. No, sir; not even when the 
car first riz up and the ground dropped away from 
under. The cat for the parachute act, that I was 
holdin’ in my arms, was so terrified she raked five 
red furrers down my wrist and clawed her way up 
onto my shoulders, spittin’ and yowlin’ like all pos- 
sessed. And there we was goir.’ up and up —” 

“Hiram’s a well-built feller, but his ankle’s been 
weak since he bruk it, skatin’. I s’pose flyin’ 
*twon’t hender him like ’twould marchin’,’’ ob- 
served Lem, reflectively. 

“And presently we was floatin’,” said Uncle Eli, 
paying no attention to the interruption, “‘as still and 





stiddy as a cloud, miles high it seemed like, and 
everythin’ down below so little ’twas plumb ridic- 
‘lous. The perfessor he hitched the cat to the 
parachute and dropped her, and then he waved 
flags and dropped a few advertisements and sech, 
and then we sot back comf’table and et sand- 
wiches and drank ginger beer ; honest, we did, right 
up there in the air! A wonderful experience ’twas! 
Wonderful! Brings it home kind of clear and 
personal to a man what it means, floatin’ and sailin’ 
in the sky. I tell ye, it makes a man understand 
about this here aviation. ‘Mastery of the air.’ Wup! 
‘Mastery of the air.’” 

“Did you come down very far from where you 
went up, Uncle Eli?” inquired Sam Fynes’s little 
Sam, respectfully. 

Uncle Eli cleared his throat and glanced swiftly 
round the circle to see if anyone was smiling. But 
no one was. They had a feeling they were hearing 
a familiar tale for perhaps the last time. 

“Not so very far, sonny,” admitted Uncle Eli in 
a casual tone. “The rope was a mighty long one, 
and they run with her a bit when they hauled in— 
but not so far.” 

“Oh!” said little Sam disappointedly. “Were you 
tied ? ” 

Uncle Eli rose abruptly. “‘Umph! Time I went 
home to dinner!” he snorted, and went out, limp- 
ing rheumatically, just as Silas Bonney, proud 
uncle of an aviator soon to be, appeared smiling in 
the doorway. 
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HUMAN BLOODHOUNDS 


Tem police stations of the Australian outlands 
employ black trackers to run down thieves 
and other defiers of the law. They are the 
bloodhounds of the corps. According to Mr.Norman 
Duncan, the author of Australian Byways, it is 
largely on account of these blackfellows that the 
fear of the law remains alive in the remoter bush 
and deserts. The best trackers are brought straight 
from the bush,—from the half-savage tribes on the 
other side of the frontiers,—arriving young, fresh, 
eager, proud of the distinction and savagely de- 
lighted in the prospects of man-hunting. 

A tracker of the Kimberley led his trooper a 
remarkable chase after a horse stealer who had 
escaped from jail in New South Wales to the north- 
western wilds. They had no real rest night or day. 
It was a country of wild and stony ground that 
took meagre impressions of the passage of a trav- 
eler, and confusing rains fell. Occasionally the 
tracker was almost on the heels of the fugitive. At 
times he lagged, baffled, a week and more behind. 
For days in the ranges the ground was so difficult 
for the tracker that he could make less than a mile 
an hour. 

When the tracks were lost the blackfellow ran 
the country like a bloodhound until he had picked 
them up. Once the fugitive himself came to desper- 
ate straits for water; the tracker made out that 
he was lost and exhausted, that he had stumbled, 
fallen, and scraped moist mud from a dried-up 
spring with which to rub himself and cool his skin 
in that extremity of thirst and weariness. At the 
end of a chase of fifty-six days, during which, 
according to the report of the trooper, the black- 
fellow had tracked the man every yard of the way, 
they captured the fugitive. 

A blackfellow will readily identify the tracks of 
an acquaintance, white or black, whom he has en- 
countered no more than at occasional intervals. It 
seems that his memory is, as a matter of course, . 
accustomed to retain impressions of footprints as 
well as of features. In the criminal courts of the 
back “blocks” a native witness’s identification of 
the tracks of the accused has, generally speaking, 
about the same value as the evidence of an eye- 
witness. 

“You savvy this fellow?” 

“TI savvy this fellow all right.” 

“You savvy tracks make-um by this fellow?” 

“I savvy tracks him been make, all right.” 

It is conclusive. ° 


SPRING SPORTS 


LTHOUGH winter winds are beginning to 
A whistle shrilly round house corners and the 
glow of firelight shines ruddily on faces 
fresh from nipping air, Mr. W. E. Nesom lightly 
turns to thoughts of spring. 
I like, when vernal days arrive, 
To be among the flowers, 
And watch the toilers of the hive 
That flee among the bowers. 


I like to stroll where rabbits play, 
And watch their sightly springing; 
Or roam amidst the birds all day, 
And hear their sprightly singing. 
If I can idly lay me down 
Within some mossy glade, 
, Let him who will remain in town 
To court some glossy maid. 


How sweeter far it is to walk 
By rills that rash and gambol 
Than, in a crowded room, to talk 
To girls that gush and ramble! 


While Europe’s calling kings to book, 
And Fate’s bestowing thrones, 
Beside some lazy, shaded brook, 
Let me be throwing stones. 


Nay, not for me the gilded throne, 
Whereon a king is sprawling, 

When on the grass I’m lying prone, 
And gentle spring is calling. 
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A TROUBLESOME CARPET 


MEMBER of the diplomatic corps at Wash- 
A ington tells a story of a Persian who came 
to the United States on a special mission. 

Among those who entertained him was a wealthy 
American, who invited the Oriental to his country 
house. On the morning of the guest’s arrival the 
American visited him in his apartment, and was 
astonished to see him hopping about the floor in 
the strangest way imaginable. The host ventured 
to ask the reason for this curious action. The Per- 
sian replied: 

“You see, this carpet is green, with pink roses 
here and there. Green is a sacred color with us, so 
Iam obliged to hop from rose to rose. It is good 
exercise, but rather fatiguing.” 
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THE RETREAT 


PEAKING of retreats, a correspondent recalls 
S a Civil War retirement during which the com- 
mander said to his aide-de-camp: 
“What’s the composition of our rear guard ?”’ 
“Our rear guard, general,” the aide-de-camp 
replied as he galloped along, “is composed exclu- 
sively of the men who have the worst horses.” 
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CHRISTMAS CAVE 


BY BRUCE M. CLARK 


ERHAPS the boy readers of The Com- 
panion, and the girl readers, too, would 
like to hear about the part F played in 

naming a cave on the side of Baldwin Moun- 
tain in the northern part of New ,York. It 
happened many years ago when I was a boy 
myself and lived in that region. 

The road to the nearest city, nearly twenty 
miles away, led through the woods along the 
side of Baldwin Mountain, and I regarded it 
as a great treat to be allowed to make the trip 
with my father. One year he planned to go 
the day before Christmas, and I was to go 
with him as a reward for piling up the wood 
in the shed. 

The winter began late that year. No snow 
had fallen, but on the morning when we har- 
nessed Betty at sunrise and set forth on our 
long ride the skies were filled with thick, gray 
clouds and the air had the feel of a coming 
storm. I remember that the last thing father 
did before we started was to throw a sharp axe 
into the bottom of the wagon. He always did 
that, for sometimes after a high wind there 
would be trees that had fallen across the road 
and that had to be cut out. 

As we drove out of the yard father called 
back to mother and to my sister, Louise, who 
stood in the doorway, ‘‘If a big storm sets in, 
we may stay with Aunt Lydia in the city, so 
don’t worry if we are not back this evening. ’’ 

The storm did not begin, however, until 
long after we had left the city on our homeward 
trip. It was then about the middle of the 
afternoon, and the clouds, which had been 
gathering closer and darker, fairly seemed to 
burst over our heads—and how it snowed! 

At the time we were about halfway home, 
and were just entering on the long and lonely 
stretch of road that wound along the mountain 
side. Father urged Betty along as best he could, 
but it was a hard climb, and the faithful horse 
was getting tired. Moreover, the snow fell so 
fast and was so blinding that after a mile or 
two more Betty began to have trouble in keep- 
ing in the narrow roadway. 

‘*We shall soon be on the other side,’’ father 
said, ‘‘and then we’ll get along faster.’’ 

But just as he spoke, Betty stumbled. There 
was a lurch and a crash, and both father and 
I pitched headlong from the wagon. We scram- 
bled to our feet unhurt, to find that one wheel 
of the wagon was so badly broken that the 
wagon had tipped partly over. Betty had wan- 
dered to one side of the road, and the wagon 
had slipped over the edge of a sloping rock. 

It was plain that we could not go on, for, 
although father could have rigged a drag pole 
in place of the broken wheel, old Betty was 
able to travel no farther. She stood still in her 
tracks, with her head hanging almost to the 
ground. The howling wind was blowing the 
snow in such thick swirls that we could see 
only a few yards in any direction ; but father, 
who knew the road, spoke up cheerfully. 

“It might have happened in a far worse 
place,’? he said. ‘‘We are two miles or more 
from the nearest house and we cannot well 
push on in this blizzard, but unless I am much 





WAITING FOR 


BY ETHEL 


I’m waiting up for Santa Claus; 
I hope he’ll be here soon! 

He may be rather late, because 
There isn’t any moon. 

My nightie is too short for me — 
I’m cold, that’s why I shake. 

Won't Santa be surprised to see 
A little girl awake? 


I’ve hung my stockings over there 
Where he can see them best. 
_ Of course, if they won’t hold my 
share, 
The tree is for the rest. 
Our chimney isn’t very wide — 
It’s full of dirt and smoke. 
I wonder if he crawls inside, 
Or if that’s just a joke. 


mistaken there is a cosy shelter just a few steps 
away. It is a big cave, and when I was a boy 
I used to hear stories that the Indians used it 
in the old times. Come, we’ll see how com- 
fortable they found it.’’ 

We filled our arms with robes and blankets, 
and I trudged along in the snow behind father. 
In a few minutes, after a hard climb up the 
steep slope, we found the cave—a roomy place 
under a mass of overhanging rocks. The slope 
of the mountain and a cluster of spruce trees 
so sheltered the spot that no snow had driven 
into the cave. It was already dark inside, but 
with father along I was not afraid. 

We unharnessed Betty and led her to the 
cave, which was big enough to hold the wagon 
itself if we could have pulled it through the 
brush and over the rocks. From the wagon we 
carried all the things that father had bought 
in the city, and piled them in the back part of 
the cave. Then father took the axe and went 
out, and I followed him. In a little while he 
had cut a great pile of firewood and I had car- 
ried it in. Some birch bark and pine cones and 
needles made good kindling, and in a moment 
or two the blaze leaped up. We piled the heavier 
wood above the kindling, and soon there was 
a roaring fire at the entrance of the cave; and 
when we moved about great shadows moved 
behind us on the walls like ghosts of giant 
cave men, long since dead and gone. 

Then we settled down to make ourselves 
comfortable. Outside, the wind howled and 
shrieked through the trees, but it made a great 
draft for the fire, and drew the smoke away ; 
and inside all was warm and cosy. 

Father brought out fruit and nuts from one 
of the Christmas parcels, and we had a good 
supper. Then he cut spruce branches and piled 
them in the back of the cave. When one of the 
blankets was laid over the boughs—we put the 
other blanket over Betty—we had a good bed. 
The big bearskin robe and our overcoats we 
used for covering. 

‘*Now let the storm howl its head off,’’ said 
father. ‘‘There are worse places than this; we 
can go home when morning comes. ’’ 











SANTA CLAUS 


M. KELLEY 


Maybe he'll come right up the stairs 
Like any other friend. 

I wonder if the beard he wears 
Is pointed at the end. 

I s’pose his cheeks will be quite pink 
From traveling so far. 

I ought to be in bed, he’ll think, 
Where other children are. 


I'd better speak at once, and say, 
“Good morrow, Santa, dear. 
Thank you for coming all this way 

To bring me Christmas cheer.” 
But s’pose he says, “ When children 
spy 
I punish them instead.” 
I really, really think that I 
Had better go to bed. 





It was a strange place and a strange way in | 
which to spend Christmas Eve. I had not | 


with Delphina were full of plans for their 
Christmas tree, a real, green one, which they 
said they were going to trim with candles. 
Delphina’s face flushed, and she said nothing 
about the Christmas plans of her family ; for, 
she well knew, they would have no tree. Ital- 
ians have, instead, a little manger ; and of that 
Delphina was ashamed. 

So the day before Christmas, when Addie 
and May knocked on the Baronis’ door to ask 
if Delphina could come over to see their tree, 
she slipped quickly through the door and shut 
it behind her. She did not want her little 
friends to see the small, newly varnished 
manger on the table with candles in front of 
it, and houses of colored cardboard near by, 
and a sky of biue paper stretched above it, and 
a silver-paper star of Bethlehem in the centre 
of the sky. It was not American. 

In the afternoon another knock sounded upon 
the Baronis’ door, and Delphina ran to open 
it. There stood her teacher, her beloved Miss 
Wendell, waiting there, all smiles. 

Delphina hung her head in shame. There 


' was no chance to cover up the things on the 


table. How could she ask Miss Wendell in! 
But Miss Wendell must have thought that 


thought much about Christmas after the storm | Delphina was too bashful to ask her, for she 
began, but now I remembered, and father be- smiled again and patted Delphina’s black hair 
gan to tell me about Christmas when he was | and went in and put a box tied with red ribbon 
a boy, and while I listened, I fell asleep. It|on the table, and said she had come to wish 
seemed to me that I had hardly settled down | Delphina, and her mother, too, a merry Christ- 
on the bed of boughs, with the storm in the | mas. When Mrs. Baroni came in, carrying one 


spruces sounding like a great organ, when I | 
heard father calling, ‘‘Merry Christmas! Wake | 
up, son, and let’s go home to breakfast!’’ 

The light of morning was filling the cave, and 
the storm was over. Father put me on Betty’s 
back and led her slowly through the drifts to 
the nearest farmhouse. There he borrowed a 
sleigh, and we went back for the parcels and 
robes. The wagon we had to leave beside the 
road until later. We reached home early in the 
forenoon, to the great astonishment of mother 
and Louise, who had supposed that we were 
with Aunt Lydia in the city. 

After that we gave the name of Christmas 
Cave to our snug place of refuge, and it has 
been known by that name ever since. 
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DELPHINA’S CHRISTMAS 


BY EULETA WADSWORTH | 
| 


HEN the Baroni family moved, just | 
W before Christmas, into the tenement on | 
| a beaming face. 
| ‘**Indeed, I do. It really has more meaning 


East Street, Delphina was nine years 
old, and was beginning to feel ashamed of the 
way her mother made her dresses and of her 
queer Italian hood. They had come from Sicily 
four years before, but her mother had been 
slow to change from the ways of her own 
people to the American ways. Delphina had 
been going to school three years, and she loved 
everything American, from the big bows of 
ribbon on the other children’s hair to her 
pretty American teacher, Miss Wendell. 

By the time they were settled in their new 





of Delphina’s baby brothers and leading an- 
other, Delphina had not said a word and had 
kept her eyes on the floor the whole time. She 
was so quiet that Miss Wendell asked if she 
were not well. 

**She ’shamed,’’ said her mother, pointing 
at the manger. ‘‘Our Christmas, our kind, she 
like you not to see. She will not show girls.’’ 

‘*But why?’’ asked Miss Wendell, turning 
to Delphina. 

Delphina scraped the bare floor with the toe 
of her shoe. ‘‘ Because,’’ she said presently, 
‘*they do not know. They will laugh. It is not 
American. ’’ 

‘*But,’’ said Delphina’s teacher, putting her 
arm about her and leading her over to the 
‘table, ‘‘this is a beautiful way to celebrate 
Christmas. Tell your little friends this is a 
likeness of the manger in which, more than 
nineteen hundred years ago, the wonderful 
Christmas Baby was born. What could be love- 
lier?’’? Miss Wendell reverently touched the 
little wooden manger. 

‘‘Oh, do you like it?’’ cried Delphina, with 


than our American tree.’’ 
‘*Then I like it, too,’’ announced Delphina, 


\sae, looking up into Miss Wendell’s eyes 


with a happy smile. 
| So, after Miss Wendell had gone, Delphina 
ran to bring Addie and May. 

‘*This,’’ she said, proudly leading them up 
to the table, ‘‘is our Christmas. Miss Wendell 
likes it.’’ 

And when Delphina had reminded them that 








home the Christmas excitement was already in | the Baby Christ had been born in a manger, 
the air. Two little girls who lived in the same | Addie and May said they liked that kind of 
tenement house and went to the same school | Christmas just as well as they liked a green tree. 
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Home Billiards! 


The Pick of Santa Claus’ Pack 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are an 
all-year sport—brimful of fresh sur- 
prises every game! 

Shared by boys and girls and moth- 
ers and ‘‘old boys’’—billiards instills 


the love of home in all. With practice 
you can soon control the balls, but not 
the merry flow of jest that often makes 
the best of players lose. 

Resolve to have Carom and Pocket 
Billiards NOW —/Azis Christmas. A 
small part payment puts a scientific 
Brunswick Table in your home. 

Pay the balance monthly—as you play. 


BRUNSWICA, 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Life, speed, accuracy and lightning 
action—beautiful cabinet work in rose- 
wood, mahogany, oak and walnut. 
Sizes and styles to fit all homes re- 
gardless of room. 

Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, 
etc., all included FREE. 


Write at once for hand- 
some illustrated color- 
book of tables—*‘Billiards 
—The Home Magnet.” 

Low prices, easy terms 
and home trial offer in- 
cluded. Mail the coupon 
today. 


THe BRUNSWICK- RALKE-COLLENDER (2° 


Dept. 58K, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send me one of the free color-books — 
“ Billiards—The Home Magnet,”’ 
and tell me about your home trial offer. 


Send 
Your Address 


| Woven sitlittae! 
Book FREE 





NQMC... cccccccocccccesececscvccscccsesvcoecsseee 


RBBTOE... cccrvsvecesscocecenscccesooccsveseese 


























Here it is at last! An inexpen- 
sive little motor that can be in- 
stantly attached to any water 
faucet. No costly electric bat- 
teries to buy from time to time. The 
BOY-O Water Motor will operate, 
with practically no cost, all of the 
mechanical and constructive toys such 
as Meccano, Erector, Modelit and many 
others, It is a valuable aid in operating 
models of all kinds and will run merrily 
on for years giving efficient, inexpensive 
service. Guaranteed to give more power 
than any other motor of similar size. 


MODEL POWER 


Every boy will derive a lot of fun as well 
as an extensive knowledge of mechanics if 
he has one of these little motors to complete 
his mechanical and structural outfits as it will 
supply the needed motive power. To oper- 
ate models the BOY-O Water Motor is just the 
thing. Can be run at much less cost than = 
eleetric motor and will last for years. 
delicate parts to wear out. Runs without 
noise and at any speed desired. 

The BOY-O Water Motor has a heavy white 
metal casing, nickel plated and highly polished. 
White metal turbine with bronze shafting. 
All parts guaranteed not 
to rust. Strong, durable and 
practical. Is furnished with 
driving belt and several pul- 
leys for transmission of power 
in any direction. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For a limited time we will 
send this marvelous little ema 
Motor compleie for $2.00 pre- 

paid. $5.00 value for $2.00. Sat- 
Bfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


ld 
THE PRACTICAL SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 14, Binghamton, N. Y. 








comes in bottles and 
Self-Sealing Handy Oil 
Cans bearing the well- 
known 3-in-One red 
trade mark, 


3-in-One Oil 


puts smooth motion in gun 
actions. Prevents rust and 
tarnish, leading and pitting. 
Never gums, dries out 
or gathers dust. Polishes 
stock and fore-end beauti- 
fully. 15¢, 25c, 50c. Non- 
leak Handy Oil Cans with 
3 ounces of good 
3-in-One, 25c. 
Free— Sample and 
Use Dictionary. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165AIM. B’way, N. Y.° 
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HOW A SIOUX BOY WENT TO 
SCHOOL 


| HEN Dr. C. A. Eastman’s father brought 
| him from the Canadian wilderness to the | 


Indian school in Dakota Territory, moe ¥ 


| future Indian lecturer knew nothing of the require- | 

| ments of civilization. His account of the first day | 

| at the log schoolhouse appears in his book, From | 

| the Deep Woods to Civilization. 

' Thirty or forty Indian children stood about, says | 

| the author, curiously watching the newcomer as | 

| he came up the steep bank. I realized for the first 

| time that I was an object of curiosity, and it was | 
not a pleasant feeling. On the other hand, I was | 


| considerably interested in the strange appearance | | 


| of these school children. They all had on some | 
| apology for white man’s clothing. The pantaloons | 
were neither short nor long; some of their coats | 
met only halfway by the help of long strings ; | 
| others were lapped over in front and held on by | 


ja string of some sort fastened round the body. 


| Some of their hats were brimless and others with- | H 
| | out crowns, while most were fantastically painted. | 


| The hair of all the boys was cut short, and, in | are 


| spite of the evidences of great effort to keep it | 
| down, it stood erect like porcupine quills. I thought, 


| as I stood on one side and took a careful obser- ; 
| vation of the motley gathering, that if I had to | P&" 


| look like these boys in order to obtain something | 
rebel. 


and all the children went in; but I waited some 
time before entering, and then slid inside and took 


whispered references were made to my personal 
appearance. When school was over I rose silently 
and walked out. The boys watched me as I led my 
pony to the river to drink and then jumped upon 
his back and started for home at a good pace, 

*““Hoo-00!”’ they shouted. “There goes the long- 
haired boy!” 

When I was well out of sight of the school, I 
pulled in my pony and made him walk slowly home. 
It was growing late when at last I appeared at the 
cabin. 

“Why, what is the matter?” my grandmother 
asked when she saw the look of distress on my 
face. She held her peace, however, until my father 
returned. 

“Ah,” she said then, “I never fully believed in 
these new manners! The Great Mystery cannot 
make a mistake. I say it is against our religion to ; 
change the customs that have been practiced by | 
our people ages back—so far back that no one can 
remember it.” 

Then my hard-headed father broke the pause: 
“Here is one Sioux who will sacrifice everything 
to win the wisdom of the white men! We have now 
entered upon this life, and there is no going back. 
Besides, he will be like a hobbled pony if he does 
not learn to live like those among whom he must 
live.” 

During my father’s speech my eyes had been 
fixed upon the burning logs that stood on end in 
the huge mud chimney in a corner of the cabin. 
I did not want to go to that place again; but my 
father’s logic was too strong for me, and the next 
morning I had my long hair cut, and started in to 
school in earnest. ° 


A QUEER RAILWAY 


HE history of railway operation in this coun- 

try offers many curious and interesting de- 

tails. Among them none are stranger than 

those that concern the Memphis, El Paso & Pacific 

Railroad, a forty-mile line operated between Mar- 

shall, Texas, and Shreveport, Louisiana, during 
the Civil War. 

The owner was John Higginson. He had many 
titles: chairman of the board, president, vice pres- 
ident, superintendent, trainmaster, roadmaster, 
freight and passenger agent, fireman, conductor 
and master mechanic. The motive power was of 
the best in those days, and consisted of several 
yoke of oxen, commonly known as “hay-burners.” 
The oxen were, it is said, generally on time. 

Mr. Higginson ran his train on a triweekly 
schedule. When he had gathered upa “cargo” and 
everything was ready for the trip-he loaded the 
oxen into the first box car in the train. In the next 
car he had put the freight and the passengers, and 
in the third he himself rode. The cars started down 
the steep grade out of Marshall and, after they 
had rolled as far as they would, Mr. Higginson set 
the brakes and proceeded to unload the oxen and 
hitch them to the coupling of the car. Then he re- 
leased the brakes and started the train up the 
grade. At the top the oxen were again loaded into 
their car and another start was made downhill. By 
repeating this operation several times Mr. Higgin- 
son and his train would finally reach Shreveport. 

The passenger rate was twenty-five cents a 
person. Freight charges were anything the owner 
of the line could get. Since there was no cc ti 


mechanism, the pen 
without interruption of service. 


of the white man’s learning, it was time for me to | 


Presently the teacher came out and rang a bell, | 


the seat nearest the door. | 
Meanwhile the children grew more familiar, and 
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(SAFETY-SEALED ) 


Parker Clips 
25c extra 





FOUNTAIN PENS 


OR the boys at the front, for relatives, friends and sweethearts, 
The enduring gift, always appreciated, always useful. 
safety-sealed ; the new type “no holes in the wall” fountain pens. 
Ink can’t get out to soil clothes or oe 


tomatically changes from a Self-filler to a amigo 


Because of these exclusive features it's the 


In event _of 





INK TABLETS 

in place of fluid 

ink for soldiers’ 

use, box of 36 

for 10 cents. 

AT LEADING 
DEALERS 





Parker Self-fillers 


accident to interior 





for the army and navy, where only d 


pens are 





The name PARKER is your guarantee of enailiy 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


New York Retail Store, Woolworth Bldg. 


In Dain 
Gift, Oxes 








hite House Coffee == 
Watch 1t Grow / 


Our nation is coming more and more 
to appreciate an article of real merit 
put on the market in a container that 
Keeps contents perfect condition 
The growing for 
White House Coffee 
example. The 
pacKages indicates the relz 
of the White 
during twenty 


in 
demand 


rapidly 


Teas is 
of 
tive growth 
Coffee 


rs. 


and an 


relative size these 


House demand 
five yea 
Distributed by ove 
inthe Un 


5,000 


2d States 


COMPANY 


dealer 


DWINE LL-WRIGHT 


BOSTON—CHICAGO 


Ses cedar 
1892 1897 











Boots $3.50 
Oxf'ds 3.00 





Bradford Comfort 


UNLINED KID BOOTS AND OXFORDS 
Sizes 21 to8. Widths D. Eand EE. 
Cushion insole. . Very easy for 
tender feet. Comfortable from ]) 
the start. Sent to any address 
on receipt of price, postpaid. 

CHAS. A. ROBERTS 
Haverhill, Mass. Brad. Dist. 





















To print cards, circulars, paper. Educa. 
Cgtional, Sesclneting,qestel. Boy never tires of 
it. Not rules sent. Write 
eatow ‘oo catalog presse. TYPE, cards etc. 
THE PRESS CO.. D-16. Meriden. Conn. | ar 





3 Months’ Free Trial 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test thehigh-grade, 
first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


in your home for three 
months before deciding. If unsatisfactory we 
return your money and take back machine at 
our expense. We offer choice of six styles (foot 
treadle or electric), guarantee for 25 years, pay 
the freight, and sell at a very low price. 
Our descriptive booklet explains how we can do this. 
postal request brings it by return mail. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 




















tion, Mr. Higginson made money. All freight \ was 
marked “red ball” and handled as soon as received. 

This, however, was not the first “hay-burning”’ 
railway in the United States. Most of the early lines 
made use of animals. The Baltimore & Ohio at one 
time employed horses to haul freight and passen- 
ger trains over the first fifteen miles of track con- 


structed, 
es 


RHODES’S ADVICE TO THE KAISER 


HERE is a refreshing atmosphere of give- 
and-take, popularly associated with democ- 
racy, in an audience that Cecil Rhodes once 
had with the Kaiser, as it is described in Intimacies 
of Court and Society. The audience was remark- 
able because the visitor was allowed to do most of 
the talking, and also because Mr. Rhodes walked 
into the audience chamber in his everyday clothes, 
with a slouch hat under his arm, and sat down, 
when he felt like it, before the Emperor did. 
“Why am I not well liked in England?” Wilhelm 
asked him. ‘‘What can I do to make myself pop- 
ular?” 
“Suppose you just try doing nothing,” answered 
Rhodes. 
An ominous frown gathered on the imperial 
countenance ; then it lifted, and the Kaiser, hreak- 





















welcome 


“department st 
S. L. Allen & Co. 


FREE OFFE 


' slahel ab steel) that increase ee and prevent skidding on ice or snow. 
With ali-steel front, which acts as shock-absorber, the safest sled is 
made safer; the strongest sled is made stronger and easier to steer. 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


Nine yeaa 3 to 81g feet long. Sold by hardware and 


Box 1100C Philadelphia 


e Send for free cardboard model Unless it bears this trademark 
¢ showing how Flexible Flyers steer. 


Gift! Has nce comes runners ee chrome 





it isn’t a Flexible Flyer. 














ing into a laugh, slapped his visitor on the back. 





your instinctive love for dogs 


proaching danger. 

their gentler nature. 
this national crisis. 
of the doctor now absent at the front. 
worker in herding stock—saves labor hire. 


Wits and to foreign countries. 
thd mm pleas stare ff 


A WHITE COLLIE FOR XMAS 


A WHITE SCOTCH COLLIE —A loyal, affectionate pet ever responsive to 
Picture a big white collie curled up before the fire 
apparently asleep, and yet wide-aw ake to the least suggestion of a frolic or of ap- 
A comrade for the kiddies, to frolic with them and to bring out 

Your children, the hope of the nation, need to be kept well in 
Let outdoor romps with a white collie replace the former visits 
A faithful companion to grown folks. 
Ours are island-bred—pedigree stock. 
A pair will raise $300.00 worth of puppies in a year. We ship to all parts of the United 
Send for list of puppies (no old dogs sold). 
what purpose dog ts desired. 


ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS, Dept. Y.C., Oshkosh, Wis. 


A hard 
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NATURE & SCIENCE | 
CES | 


TOCKING THE RESERVOIRS. — The con- 
struction of great dams for storing water for | 
irrigation and power often spoils the landscape | 
in the immediate vicinity of the dams, but the 
disfigurement is amply atoned for by the crea- 
tion of lakes capable of supporting great quan- 
tities of food fishes. Mr. A. D. Ferguson of the 
California Fish and Game Commission tells what 
has been done in the case of the impounded waters 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The building of 
° the Crane Valley Dam created Bass Lake, a sheet 
of water six miles long, half a mile wide and one 
hundred feet deep. That water is now teeming 
with trout and black bass, artificially introduced, 
and affords a fishing resort for hundreds of people. 
Huntingdon Lake, in Fresno County, was simi- 
larly created by a dam one hundred and twenty 
feet high, which impounds one hundred and fifty 
thousand acres of water. The lake has been 
stocked with rainbow and Loch Leven trout, and | 
is the resort of thousands of people from all parts | 
of the state. The primary purpose of the dam was | 
to serve as a generating station for the Pacific | 
Light and Power Corporation. Thus purely com- 
mercial ventures have been successfully made to 
add both to the natural beauties of the country 


and to its productiveness in point of food. A | D : f W * | t 
ONVENIENT SIGNAL LIGHTS.—The illu- S a 0 r a Inc C S er 


minating engineering department of the General e e 
Electric Company has produced several improved 
light projectors for signaling and illuminating pur- | 3 1S ristmas 
poses. It is a well-known fact that even a common | 
oil lantern can be seen for many miles on a clear | 
night. If the effective size an ‘tensity of sucha | 


























light is greatly increased, its - ‘sibility becomes How would you like to wake up Christ- name “Winchester” and you want the gun 

fear gemaae a greater. Tha: has been accom. mas morning and find a brand new .22 you can be proudest of. 

plished by placing an accurately ground and pol- : os , 

ished mirror back of the focus-type Mazda v0 Winchester waiting for. you? Wouldn't ss What the name **Winchester’”’ means 

It was found by experiment that a 12-candle-power real Winchester make this just about the sonia vi 

Mazda lamp operated by four ordinary dry cells finest Christmas you ever had? The name “ Winchester” stands for the 

and backed by a 10-inch Mangin mirror transmitted j best in gun making: For over half a cen- 

signals a distance of 50 miles that could be read What heaps of good, healthy fun you gu 2 

without the use of glasses. As a result of the tests, h > have with it! tury, Winchester has been the standard of poys AND GIRLS! 
a portable signal projector has been constructed cou ave ale . pioneers and sportsmen. Winchester rifles 

that consists of a 6 volt 144 ampere, 12-candle-power If you really want a Winchester for built the West. As the need grew, Win- Winchester Medals for skill 
Winen Meade © tang, om mee take poe aac Christmas, better start thinking about it now : Was Gis oie 


chester originated a model and a caliber for 


for the two, equipped because there are probably a number of dif- The Gold Plated ‘‘Sharp- 





withatelegraph key for é ‘Hae every purpose. _  Shooter'” Medal goes to 
making and breaking ferent people who are already ta The Winchester Company today is an organi- the boy or girl under 18 
the circuit. In another wonder what to get you for Christmas. Let ation of expert gun makers with fifty years of gun- | who makes the first grade 
ae poe geod Dad and all the rest of your folks know that making reputation behind it. score with a Winchester 
po B sae pre ee bens there’s nothing you want for Christmas so Every gun or rifle that bears the. name ‘‘Win- —-22 rifle and Winchester 
ing. The device has much as a Winchester. chester’’ is fired many times for smooth actionand @mmunition. 
been adopted by the f 5 B accuracy, and is fired with excess loads for strength. The SilverPlated ‘“Marks- 
b pee parece ga A gift that will stay with you No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth man’’ Medal goes to the 
stissheandssuins| Your Winchester will be a fresh joy to ofan inch n thicknes or diameter, The Bennett boy of gil who makesthe 
ACOAST-GUARD SicnaAL are being equipped you every day of the year. There’s no a, CS es »§ & ‘ 
penincras with them. The out- son. lik ifle f hie 3 h Winchester barrel a distinctive blue finish that, Go to your dealer today; 
fits weigh only a few companion like a rine for a Doy. it teaches with proper care, will last a lifetime. Sell ales hanes donee 
pounds, and can be set up and operated in the him the lessons of self-reliance and self-control Th hat is taken with {Winchester give y P 
station; or a patrolman can take them out on the wee = ioe haga target and booklet explain- 
beach with him, to signal ships or other stations that he must learn before he becomes a man. _ guns is taken with Winchester ammunition. The ing the full conditions of 
miles away. The signals also have the advantage The chances are your Dad had a Win- two are made for each other. = —— = booklet 
of being secret, as only those directly in the path : ° C also tells you how to get 
of the beam can read their flashes at any appre- chester when he was your age. Tell him Select your rifle in advance the best results from your 
ciable distance. The field for the contrivance is its your turn now. Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods Winchester. The dealer 
large. There is no reasom why every motor boat : 7 — dealer, and ask him to help you select a .22 Win- * . 
and other small craft not at present equipped with Talk ® over with ; Dad and the others ‘ ion. He will be glad rd be his stock to you, a il _ supply you with 
any signaling apparatus should not carry one. In and Christmas morning it will be strange if argets. 


2 ’ . even if you are not ready to buy. Learn the price 
as cae ale haae ae be ge neny so. you don’t find a Winchester all your own 66 the pu you want, ak iain you let all the If yourdealer cannot supply 
Z perl any- org Domed Phoye se. Bi mrapse wh ys Boy waiting for you folks at home know how little it costs. you, write to Winchester 
roops in the country is signaling, which could be 4 you. ; ° im: Repeating Arms Co.,Dept 
ptr dracon tench oop had at test oncot| Be sure it’s a Winchester you ask for. WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 14). New ilaven, Conn 
use many of them, and undoubtedly they will od Everyone knows the traditions behind the Dept. 147 New Haven, Conn, 
utilized in many other places, as, for example, on 
aéroplanes. 






ODERN MAGICIANS.—In an address before 

the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association at 
Toronto on research and industrial development 
Dr. Arthur D. Little of Boston referred particu- 
larly to the chemistry of cellulose, a substance 
that he calls the greatest structural material in the 
world. Nature produces at least ten billion tons of 
it every year, for it constitutes the structural basis 
of all vegetation. All the textile industries that 
employ linen, cotton and ramie are based directly 
on the properties of cellulose. When it was found, 


* Take-down .22 caliber single ches shot yy A low- 
priced, light-weight gu: two sizes, 








MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber or ihe 20-inch round barrel. Shoots three 
sizes of ammunition. The mostpopular .22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market. 
for example, that under regulated conditions cellu- 


lose would resist the action of chlorine, while the IN CHES y ER 


impurities associated with the cellulose were de- World Standard Arms and Ammunition. 
stroyed, the old grass bleach was soon superseded 


by the chlorine bleach. When it was discovered 
that boiling in an alkaline solution would dissolve | 


most of the impurities and leave the cellulose sub- F ° SEES ES SS 
stantially unharmed, the rapid methods of the To the Boys of America 


modern bleachery replaced the long exposure to 

















sun and dew. In 1819 Braconnot boiled some cellu- || Our Future ORigees snd Schon Boy Scouts 
lose, in the form of an old shirt, with sulphuric ee 

acid, and found that the cellulose was converted 

to a sort of sugar, some of which he subsequently AT 7 E N TI Oo N! a 






Christmas Gift Offer 


Send us your own renewal for 
The Youth’s Companion at the 
regular price, $2.00, and you 
may add a year's subscrip- 
tion as a Christmas Gift for 
any person, not now taking 
the paper, for only $/.00 extra. 





‘ fermented into alcohol. A hundred years of indus- 6“ 9 
5 trial research has at last transformed that labora- A I I ABOY PUTTEES 

tory method into a commercially operative process, 

by which thousands of gallons of high-quality ethy) 7 7 
alcohol are made from yellow-pine sawdust. By Pn ey ag a 
that process any vegetable waste that can be col-|| Sine (ov aersin Suctorine ae. 
lected cheaply and in quantity becomes a raw |] actly same model ‘a cox Gece 
material for alcohol, ‘and releases for their proper || Officer’s Puttees of which we 
use as food the corn and molasses now diverted to have made over 40,000 pairs. For 
the production of alcohol. Incidentally, it removes || years sought for by U.S. Army 
substantially allthe menace from a possible failure || Officers. 
of the gasoline supply, since alcohol is equally BOYS’ SIZES 
available as a motor fuel. Girard in studying cellu- e 
lose observed that when the material is moistened Price $5 00 
with any dilute mineral acid and then dried it is e 
changed to a friable substance known as hydro- 
cellulose. On that simple fact depend the proc- 
esses of removing burs from wool, cotton from 
mixed goods, and cotton and other fibres from re- 


Postage prepaid in U.S. and 
Canada. Give calf Measurement 
over clothing. 




















covered rubber. Few discoveries have been more Note to Parents. Remarkable 
‘ é r physical, mental and moral effect ? 
cee as de a oe ee i‘ the bearing and behavior of ‘ , THE YOUTH S COMP ANION 
ys has been noticed through the wearing o 
: acid cellulose was converted into a new and highly || military clothes and Puttees. A Gift That Is Different, Lasting, Worth While 
. explosive product. For seventy years research has : . “ . . ’° 
4 been based on that observation. It led Lenk and A. E. LITTLE COMPANY Here is a happy answer to your question, What Shall | Give for Christmas >’ , 
Abel to guncotton; Viele, Nobel, Abel and Dewar || Makers of World Famous Sorosis Shoes : *“A year of The Youth’s Companion” makes an ideal gift. It carries with it 
to various forms of smokeless powder. It revolu- Dept. Y, LYNN, MASS. | a year of pleasure and profitable entertainment not only for the recipient but 
tionized warfare. It led Hyatt to celluloid, Good- || Catalogue Military Footwear sent Dealers on request. % for his entire family circle. It is all new every week throughout the year—52 gifts 
win to photographie films, Chardonnet to artificial in one—an oft-repeated reminder of the thoughtfulness of the giver. 
silk, and is the underlying fact on which Is based NOTE. The special terms of this Offer - made possible only by the combining of your own 
7 ¢ j je < . 1 
] po socal poe ent ene mye pre _ : a & Wrestling Book FREE renewal with a new yearly oy ion. By “new’’ we mean a household where the paper was 
oan teak be an ag rie p Pe ramen ne Here’s your chance to be an expert wrestle not received the past year. remiums or other Rewards can be given for the new subscription. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign | 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, | 
Mass., as second-class matter. | 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. P 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can | 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY | 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. | 
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GERMAN MEASLES 


T is a strange coincidence of nomen- 
clature that from the time of our 
acceptance of the war thrust upon us 
by Germany the disease known as 
German measles has been unusually 
prevalent in this part of the world. 
Fortunately, it belies its name, for it 
is a very mild affection with nothing about it that 
suggests Schrecklichkeit. 

It is an acute, eruptive fever of childhood, dis- 
tinct from measles and scarlet fever, yet resem- 
bling both in some of its characteristics. Although | 
it is called a children’s disease, it not infrequently | 
attacks adults who have not had it in early life. It | 
is extremely contagious, although some time— | 
even two or three weeks —may elapse after ex- | 
posure before the first symptoms declare them- | 
selves. 

Were it not for the eruption many children would | 
pass through an attack of German measles una- | 
wares, for the slight feeling of discomfort and the | 
fever might readily be attributed to a cold or to | 
a slight digestive upset. The first symptoms are | 
those of a cold: sneezing, redness of the eyes, a | 
nasal discharge and chilliness. The fever seldom | 
runs above 100° to 101°. There is usually an en- | 
largement of the glands on the sides of the neck and | 
at the back just below the skull, where they may | 
be felt as hard lumps the size of buckshot; in some | 
eases also the disease affects the glands in the 
armpits and in the groin. The enlargement of 
those glands brings no pain, and promptly subsides 
with the disappearance of the eruption or even 
before it. 

The eruption appears about ‘the second day in 
the form of pink or pale-red, slightly raised spots 
on the forehead and behind the ears; in the course 
of from twelve to twenty-four hours it spreads to 
the chest, the body and the extremities. It lasts from 
two or three days to a week, and disappears in the 
same order as it came, leaving in most cases a few 
bran-like scales, which soon drop off. Very seldom 
are the symptoms more severe than we have de- 
scribed, and the only danger of the disease is that 
it may be mistaken for measles or scarlatina, or 
vice versa. The diagnosis at times is extremely 
difficult. 

The treatment, as may be supposed, is virtually 
nothing. If there is fever, the patient should be 
put to bed for two or three days, and kept in the 
house, or at least away from other children, for 
ten days or so. It will do no special harm if other 
children do catch the disease except for the trouble 
that the care of them may give and for the inter- 
ruption to school work. 
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CHRISTMAS JOY 


UZANNE! Please!” 
“TI won’t do it!’? Suzanne said very 
promptly. 
“But you don’t know what ‘it’ is,” 
Nancy objected. 
“Granted. But I haven’t known you 
. * intimately from the age of five years 
and seven months without learning the implications 
of your voice. I repeat it: I—will—not—do—it!” 

Nancy’s pretty eyes darkened. ““O Suzanne dear, 
if you knew how much I want it! You just couldn’t 
refuse me! You couldn’t! It would make me hap- 
pier than anything I could think of.” 

“I suppose I can let you tell me,” said Suzanne 
relenting, “although I warn you that I know you’re 
just ‘getting round me’ and I’d be much wiser to 
hold to my original position.” 

Nancy’s face flashed into radiance. Nancy, 
happy, was always irresistible. 

“You will be good and sweet and big and gen- 
erous and let me have my way! Oh, I knew you 
would! It’s about Christmas, Suzanne. You see, 
while your father has been piling up a fortune my 
dear old dad has been having hard times, and we 
are all having to be very careful. It isn’t anything 
dreadful, you know, so long as we have one another 
and the home; but there isn’t much margin for 
extras. So I can give only a tiny little gift,—it cost 
me exactly forty-nine cents in money,—and please, 
please, please, Suzanne, be good and do the same 
to me! You know it’s you I love; not the lovely 
gifts you shower upon me. Christmas isn’t money; 
it’s loving.” 

Suzanne put her hands on Nancy’s shoulders 
and looked down into the pleading eyes. 

“T can use your argument, too,” she answered. 
“Tf Christmas is loving, not gifts,—and you know I 
agree with all my heart,—then why are you making 
it a thing of even exchange in dollars and cents? 
Are you doing it for my sake?” 

“N-no,” Nancy faltered. “Only —” 

“You know the money is nothing to me—that the 
only joy I can get from it is to use it to grant the little 
wishes that those I love have wished, or for things 
that I know they’d love even if they haven’t actu- 
ally wished them. Would you rob me of that, dear? 
Is it fair—when it’s Christmas? If you happened 
to have the money instead of me, would you want 
to have the one joy of it taken from you?” 

For a long, long moment Nancy was silent. Then 
she looked up with a bright smile. 

“T surrender, Suzanne,” she said. 

It was an exquisite gift that shone up at her 














from the little white box Christmas morning—a 
pink tourmaline pendant set with pearls. Beneath 
was Suzanne’s card: 

“I bought it long ago because it looked so like 
you, Nancy dear. But it is you who are giving me 


| the real gift—the joy of sending you this.” 


Nancy lifted it to the light. It was the loveliest 
thing she had ever had, but the heart of the joy 
was that it meant joy to Suzanne, too. 
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THE UKRAINIANS 


N the United States there are 1,500,000 Ukrain- 
I ians, one of the least-known peoples of Russia. 
Next to the Great Russians, or Muscovites, the 
Ukrainians constitute by far the most important 


| numerical element among the races of the former 


Russian Empire. Yet the Ukraine, a European 


| country twice as large as France, with a population 


equal to that of Italy, is little known. 

For years the Ukrainians in Russia and in Aus- 
trian Galicia have been ruled by Russian and 
Austrian landowners and nobility. In Russia the 
richer classes of the Ukrainian race have been 
Russianized; in Galicia the greater part has been 
Polonized. That has left a race of peasants ruled 
over by a very small minority of aristocratic non- 


| Ukrainians. 


When serfdom was abolished in Austria in 1848 
and in Russia in 1861, the revival of the Ukrain- 
ian language began. After 1905 a progressive 
movement of the Ukrainian country people, of the 
industrial workmen and of the intellectual middle- 
class people against the czar, the Russian bureau- 
cracy and the Russian and Polish landed rulers 
grew rapidly. Before the Russian revolution the 
mere obtaining of a Ukrainian newspaper was 
construed as a sign of a treacherous disposition. 
The government constantly suppressed Ukrainian 
societies of every kind, and in spite of the demands 
made not only by the Ukrainian people but also 
by the Petrograd Academy of Science and by the 
Pan-Russian Congress of Teachers debarred the 
Ukrainian language from all the schools and public 
institutions. The result was that in the Russian 
Ukraine fifty per cent of the people have been 
unable to read and write. 

The new republic of Russia began by decree- 
ing that Ukrainian should be taught in all public 
schools, for it is the language of 35,000,000 people, 
most of whom know no Russian. It also decided 
that the Ukraine should have self-government, 
and should be ruled no longer by outlander land- 
lords. Ukrainians did not at first seek independ- 
ence, but when affairs in Russia fell intoso complete 
a chaos under the Bolsheviki rule, the Ukrainian 
leaders determined to withdraw and form a nation 
of their own. 

The Ukrainian national hero was a poet, a serf 
named Taras Shevchenko. His freedom had to be 
purchased from his owner, a German landholder, 
by subscription among literary men who had seen 
in his writing that which they felt made it a shame 
that he should remain a slave. 

About one quarter of a million of Ukrainians 
have settled and become naturalized in Canada 
and are subjects of the British Empire; most of 
those in the United States have intermarried with 
the English, Scotch and Irish. 
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A BETTER WITNESS 


DRIVER who had been brought before the 
A court charged with cruelty to animals ad- 
mitted that he had driven a galled mule, but 
demanded acquittal on the testimony of a veter- 
inarian, who declared that the sore on the mule’s 
back did not pain the animal in the least. The 
judge listened to the long technical opinion, says 
Case and Comment, and then asked where the 
mule was. When he heard that it was harnessed 
to a wagon that stood in front of the courthouse, 
he adjourned the court for five minutes. 

He took his cane and proceeded to the street, 
went up to the mule and with the end of his cane 
gently touched the sore spot on the animal’s back. 
The mule promptly tried to kick the dashboard 
off the wagon. Once again the judge touched the 
sore spot with his cane, and the mule responded 
as before. 

The judge returned to the bench and ordered 
the prisoner to appear before him. 

“With all due respect to the expert testimony 
you-have introduced in your behalf to show that 
the mule’s baek does not pain him, I will fine you 
fifty dollars,” announced the judge. “I asked the 
mule if the sore hurt him, and he said it did.” 
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A RECALCITRANT ENGINE 


N interesting incident of the first Canadian 
A railway, which ran from Laprairie on the 
St. Lawrence River to St. Johns on the 
Richelieu, under the name of the Champlain & 
St. Lawrence Railway, is related in Prout’s Rail- 
ways of Canada. 

The first locomotive used on the line came from 
Europe, accompanied by an engineer who, for some 
unexplained reason, had it caged and secreted 
from public view. The trial trip was made by moon- 
light in the presence of a few interested persons, 
and it is not described as a success. Later, the 
imported engineer made several attempts to set 
the Kitten—for such was the nickname applied to 
this pioneer locomotive—in motion toward St. 
Johns, but in vain; the engine proved refractory, 
and horses were temporarily substituted for it. 

Meanwhile, the railway officials called in a prac- 
tical engineer from the United States, who an- 
nounced that.the engine, which was thought to be 
hopelessly unmanageable, was in good order and 
required only plenty of wood and water. His 
opinion proved correct, for after a little practice 
the engine attained the extraordinary speed of 
twenty miles an hour! 
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THE MIGHTY DOLLAR 


T the Settlement House on Third Street the 
A class in music assembled one morning. The 
teacher had previously requested each child 
to be prepared to sing original words to the scale. 
Little Rosie was the first to step forward and stand 
solemnly beside the piano. Amid the awed’silence 
of the others in the class she triumphantly ren- 
dered this original song: 
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some wore 
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“We are advertised 
by our loving friends” 
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Six Minute 
Pudding 


Here’s a new one—a most 
delicious dessert that can be 
made in a hurry. 


To one and one-half 
cups of milk add one 
cup of 


Grape-Nuts 


and one level table- 
spoonful of sugar, 
boil six minutes, cool 
and serve with milk 
or cream. Add rai- 
sins if desired. 
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Mellins Food 
Boy 

One of the many 
thousands of healthy, 
robust babies brought 
up on Mellin’s Food 
and cow’s milk. 


Get a package of Grape- 
Nuts from your grocer and 
try this pleasing recipe. 
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Write now for a copy of 
our helpful book, “The 
Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” and a Free 
Sample Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Bake a None Sucu 


WAR PIE 
—It Has No Top Crust— 


It saves where it is needed, and 
you don’t lose in goodness with 


NONE SUCH a 
MINCE MEAT aenesceea 


Cocca 
“Like Mother Used To Make” MANUFACTURER TO YOU 
MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 


Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today, Two 
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MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Save half the flour, shortening, 
labor, expense. Appetizing and 
wholesome. Try a pie crust 
with Whole Wheat or Rye 
Flour. Very healthful. 


pular designs Illustrated made with any equal 
amount of lettering and with one or 
colors Prices: 
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N 89 Companion “Name-On” Knife. 
oO. » This Knife, 3% inches long, two 
blades, is given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited yearly subscrip- 
tion; or sold for $1.00. Delivered FREE any- § 
where in the United States, 
When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow { 
several days’ delay in filling orders. { 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Pall stae US 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
( 
BLACKBOARD, firuingsierta | | 


Box of Colored Crayons. THE CHILDREN’S DELIGHT. 
35 cents postpaid, ART PRESS, Orange, Mass. 
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How Our Whole Country Learned 
To Love Peanuts 


=" years ago very few people outside the South- 
ern states knew the taste of peanuts. 


But then came the Civil War, when thousands 
of soldiers from the North went down into Virginia. 
There they found out the good taste of roasted peanuts. 


When they came back home, they spread the Fs 
good news. Soon Americans everywhere were m4 
eating peanuts. 

Today, many thousands of boys and girls love a 
the taste of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, which is the — 
taste of the finest peanuts grown in the South. 

Most boys and girls Jove Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
spread on bread, crackers, or toast. 

If you have never tasted Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, 
ask your mother to get you a jar today. 


Begcu-Nut Packinc Company, Canajoharie, N.Y. 


_Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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The Best Book that Mrs. Porter has ever written,—Chicago News 


‘That settles It! 
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The Book 
7s cloth bound, with 
tllustrations in full color. 
kegular $1.40 Copyrighted Edition. 























Where can you find a 
better Christmas Gift than 


‘‘a year of The Companion’’? 
It is about the only givable thing that 
has not advanced in price. Moreover, 
it will be enjoyed by every member of 
the family—a Christmas Gift that will 
come new every week as a reminder 
of your thoughtfulness. 
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ll send my friend 
The Youth’s Compan- 
ion as a Christmas Gift 
and—get Mrs. Porter’s 
new book FREE” 


HA HI nn 
In The Road to Understanding Mrs. 
Porter has produced a novel that has all 
the sweetness, inspiration and human 
appeal of Just David, and is in addition 
a real love story. Everyone who enjoyed 
her former story will find even greater 
enjoyment in this new tale of the roman- 
tic courtship and marriage of a poor girl 
and a wealthy young man, of their 
estrangement, and of the final happy 
ending brought about by their daughter. 


It is a story of everyday men and women, told in 
a way that will bring it close to every reader’s life. 
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WHAT THEY SAY: 








Mrs. Porter tells the old, old story of love and marriage in an inspiring 
and entirely new way.—Aos/on Globe. 


Splendidly constructed and full of excellent character study. A charm- 
ing tale, full of youth and love and the eternal struggle of trying to get at 
the secrets of life—Book News Monthly. 


OFFER N O 1 Send us the address of a friend (not 

° * now a subscriber and not a member 
of your own household) for whom you wish to order The Companion 
as a Christmas Gift, inclosing $2.00 to pay for it. We will enter the 
subscription so that the first copy will be received on Christmas Day, 
and send you at once, postpaid, a copy of Mrs. Porter’s new book, 
The Road to Understanding, regular $1.40 edition, free, including also 
an extra copy of The Companion Home Calendar. 


A Gift Announcement Card, inscribed with your name as donor, 
will be sent to the new subscriber, IF YOU SO DIRECT. 
Solicit a new subscription for The 


OFFER No. ae Youth’s Companion from some 


friend or neighbor not now a subscriber. Send us the address and the 
subscription money, $2.00, and we will send you, postpaid, a copy of 
The Road to Understanding, regular $1.40 edition, in return for your 
services. 


These Offers are made only to our PRESENT subscribers 
to pay them for getting NEW subscriptions. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








Two Ways To Get 


Mrs. Porter has given us here another of her delightfully sympathetic 
tales. There are misunderstandings and heartaches and bitter hatreds 
in it, as there are in real life. But there are also reconciliations, restored 
faith and love and crowning happiness, as also there are in real life. 
It is a genuinely human and lovable story— Mew York World. 


The Book Free 
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USE OR COPY THIS ORDER FORM-—SEND DIRECT TO US 
(Not good if sent through an Agent) 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 


Gentlemen. Inclosed find $2.00.* Send The Youth's 
Companion and Companion Home Calendar to the following 
new subscriber. 


Address of 
new subscriber 





In return for this new subscription send me the book, The 
Road to Understanding, without charge. 


My address is — 





co MARK HERE if gift from yourself—If paid by new subscriber MARK HERE 
(Fc 


anadian postage 25 cents extra.) 
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| yl Will = be a Victrola 
@iin your home this Christmas? 


Will Santa Claus usher into your home on Christmas morning the artistic Genius of all the 
world—the singers, the instrumentalists, the composers, the comedians who rule as the monarchs 
of Art and Laughter? 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, De Luca, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Kreisler, 
Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini, Victor Herbert, 
Harry Lauder, Sousa—these are names that promise you the greatest music and entertainment 
that the world has to offer. All these illustrious artists—and many more—make records ex- 
clusively for the Victor. 

The Victrola is the supreme gift—enjoyed by all the family every day in the year. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor dealers i in every 
city in the world who will gladly demonstrate them and play any music you wish to hear. 


“Victrola’”’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. The 
use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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